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Geography and National Literacy 


By DAVID M. DELO 


N’ PHASE OF HUMAN environment or knowledge touches 


the life of the nation or the citizen so intimately as 

does the geographic. Our own national history has 
been an incredible adventure, guided and molded at almost 
every turn by the elements of continental or global geography. 
For the most part these have been beneficent. They en- 
dowed us with magnificent raw resources, made it possible for 
our infant nation to grow rapidly to full stature without in- 
terruption, and assisted materially in its later preservation 
when attacked. 

Yet the average American has studied little, and knows 
less, of the geography of his country. Universal education has 
failed to coach the potential citizen intelligently in the role 
played by these basic factors, despite the fact that their 
adequate application or utilization may make the difference 
between future prosperity or poverty—even between survival 
or defeat and obliteration. 

Our national ignorance of things geographic has been re- 
flected again and again in our short-sighted attitude toward 
the remainder of the world and in our collective refusal to 
prosecute a concerted attack on the long-range domestic prob- 
lems of survival which now begin to plague us. 

It is easy enough to follow the history of geographic in- 
fluence in our national affairs. To use some of the more ob- 
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vious examples, Columbus landed where he did because his 
primitive vessels sailed best before the unceasing draft of 
the easterly winds which blew from the Canary Islands to the 
Caribbean. The New England traders of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, driven to sea by the inhospitality of a glacially scarred 
terrain, utilized the vast circle of North Atlantic winds and 
currents to make their journeys profitably and quickly. Their 
seafaring fortunes and the waterways of the irregular New 
England landscape brought the Industrial Revolution to 
America. Meanwhile, the Appalachians stood like a vast wall 
across the path of westward migration, prevented easy con- 
tinental penetration, and insured a concentration of humans 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Had internal settlement of the 
continent been easy and men widely scattered, the torch of 
freedom ignited there might well have flickered and gone out. 

So, too, did the warm winters and long hot summers of 
the southern states produce a cotton culture. Its very nature 
made constant expansion mandatory, and so growing, it col- 
lided with the strongly contrasting small farm and manufac- 
turing economy of the North. Conflict was inevitable; num- 
bers, natural resources, water power and its attendant produc- 
tion were all on the side of the victor. 

It was also inevitable that Germany, endowed with ex- 
cellent basic resources, should eventually become the economic 
center of Continental Europe. The additional factor of easy 
invasion routes in every direction made rapid conquest of the 
balance of western Europe easy. Only Great Britain, utiliz- 
ing the accident of geographic isolation, stood against her. 
Now the once abundant resources of iron and coal which made 
possible England’s industrial wealth and military strength 
have reached near exhaustion. As a result, her economy labors 
under serious handicaps in the struggle to compete with other 
younger nations, and nagging internal difficulties spring from 
the same cause. 

South America, by contrast, is a good example of a region 
which is intrinsically handicapped by geographic environment. 
Geologic chance determined that there should be very little 
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coal in the seven million square miles of the continent. Even 
though technological understanding can be gained through 
education, this lack of coal, and the vast green forests and 
swamplands of the tropics—largely unfit for human habita- 
tion—will make it difficult to establish there a machine econ- 
omy of the type to which we are accustomed. An additional 
deterrent to continental solidarity is the rampart of the Andes 
which effectively separates the nations of the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. 

It seems obvious, even from these few examples, that un- 
derstanding of the development of nations and the movements 
of mankind must be based in large measure on comprehension 
of the pertinent geographic factors. The climate, the terrain, 
the resources, or the location, all are important in determining 
the use of a place or a region as the home of men. In the last 
analysis, they also determine how many men can live there, 
and how well. 

Most students of population prophesy that our national 
census will reach approximately 175,000,000 within a few 
decades. The school children of today will be the citizens of 
that more greatly populated world. We expect to leave the 
land to them, and we hope they can maintain, or better, our 
standard of living. But we have also shrunk their world by 
the creation of new means of communication and new weapons 
of warfare. So these citizens of the United States of to- 
morrow must understand not only the domestic problems of 
their own country; they must intelligently comprehend its re- 
lationship with the balance of the globe. We seem to be do- 
ing very little to give them this necessary perspective! 

The average school child is exposed to geography for three 
or four years from approximately his ninth to twelfth year. 
Subsequently, he enters high school and later is forcefully 
ejected into the waiting world after the elapse of four years 
during which no further attempt has been made to increase 
his geographic understanding. He (or she) is then pre- 
sumably prepared for citizenship. With two or three years 
of additional experience he votes on local, national, or in- 
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ternational issues. Only here and there does enlightened 
local educational policy deviate from this pattern. 

Our greatest current international concern is Russia. Re- 
gardless of her political system, unless it is so ineffective as to 
completely vitiate economic progress, the U.S.S.R. is destined 
to gain increased stature within the next few decades. She 
contains the largest area of arable land in the world within a 
single political boundary. Her total area is almost three 
times that of the United States. Her natural resources are 
enormous and, more important, almost intact. Russia is now 
the most self-sufficient nation in the world, far more so than 
ourselves. During the years between World Wars I and II, 
despite her internal geographic structure, the nature of her 
geographic paths to the outside world made easy blockade 
possible. The flat Baltic Plain left her open to easy invasion 
from the west. The British Navy blocked egress to the North 
Atlantic via the Baltic Sea; foreign power controlled the Med- 
iterranean; Japan crouched athwart Vladivostock. It was 
no wonder the Russians turned to Arctic exploration during 
this period. Their wisdom was shown by the volume of ton- 
nage which entered Murmansk during the years when Nazi 
Germany held the Baltic Sea. But the key to much of her 
aggressive political activity today lies in these same geographic 
conditions. The pressure on Turkey concerning the Darda- 
nelles, the establishment of buffer states, and her interest in 
Japanese islands are outgrowths of years of semiblockade. 

One might readily compare the present growth of the 
U.S.S.R. with that of the United States only a few decades 
ago. Then we were developing the broad plains of the wheat 
belt and the cattle country. In 1870 Seattle was a town of 
300, Tulsa and Oklahoma City had not been founded; Dallas 
was a village. But there the comparison ends, for Russian 
expansion has been by fiat, ours was by free men searching for 
new homes and a better life. 

No matter what her political philosophy or methods of op- 
erations, it is vital that we understand the potentialities of 
the U.S.S.R., be she future friend or future foe. Nor can we 
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afford to ignore the other nations of the world upon whose 
friendship or enmity in time of need our very existence may 
depend. Even if future conflicts are eliminated, the location 
of important natural resources, the location of the highly pro- 
ductive nations of the future, and their possible impact on our 
own standard of living must not be overlooked. The main- 
tenance of our national safety—if such is possible—and the 
stabilizing of our living economy can come only through un- 
derstanding of these characteristics. They must be evaluated 
by the New England businessman who expects to export or 
import goods; they assist in setting the price of a farmer’s 
wheat in Goodland, Kansas; within two decades they will 
affect the price of gasoline in every hamlet; and they should 
be in the mind of every voter when he sends his representative 
to Congress. 

The word “planning”? has become anathema to many a 
citizen, and to others has assumed an almost roseate hue. But 
long-range planning for the most effective use of the physical 
resources of our nation is a necessary corollary to long-time 
economic and political health. One must maintain the soil, or 
the country will not eat; or at best, a large segment of the 
population will live in poverty. The underground resources, 
particularly the basic supplies of coal, oil, and iron, must for 
the common good be made to last as long as possible. We 
cannot continue a wasteful program merely because atomic 
power lies somewhere over the horizon. Rivers must be con- 
trolled to utilize their waters and their fruitful valleys for the 
benefit of all. Forests must be replanted. Each bulwarks 
important portions of our economy. But we are still too young 
nationally and too accustomed to a luxury of supply to be 
nationally intelligent in their management. As a nation, we 
have no collective coordinated plan of attack to meet the 
problems of scarcity which will inevitably ensue. The farm- 
lands of the southeastern states scarred by soil erosion, the 
lowering water tables of the Midwest, the drouths of the plain 
states, and the ghost towns of former mining districts, all 
picture the grim story of unplanned exploitation. 
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Indeed, we have a tendency to substitute fantasy for facts, 
One of our very widely read national magazines not too long 
ago published the answer to our future excess population prob- 
lem. The author was a prominent businessman and should 
have known better, but he blithely pointed to the most sparse- 
ly settled regions of our western states, compared them in 
size with India, and remarked that India supported 300,- 
000,000 people. Surely this region which today supported so 
few would be the frontier of tomorrow! He failed to realize 
that a considerable portion of the area in question was com- 
posed of barren mountains, another large segment had little 
water, even for irrigation, and much would barely support a 
jack rabbit in the style to which it was accustomed. 

Too many people in prominent places, not all, unfortunately, 
outside our government, have a tendency to make such mis- 
chievious pronouncements. The average citizen, having long 
since become insensible to geography, often believes them. 
Both have forgotten that our last physical frontier disap- 
peared long ago in the dust from sharp greedy plows turning 
the brown, brittle turf of the dry plains. Both fail to re- 
member that we can no longer afford to be profligate on a 
national scale. Neither realizes that a national career, like 
personal success, requires care and forethought. 


LocAL GEOGRAPHIC SITUATIONS OFTEN COMBINE 
ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES 


Most of the cities along the Ohio and the Mississippi grew 
up at the mouths of tributary streams where goods were 
transshipped when paddle wheelers ruled the rivers. Yet these 
are the worst possible locations in which to suffer damage 
from the recurrent floods. Chicago is our second greatest 
city because of its position at the end of Lake Michigan and 
its juxtaposition to the Corn Belt. The Mohawk Valley, a 
geological accident, became a funnel for western trade when 
the Erie Canal was dug. New York City at its eastern end 
immediately outstripped its seaboard rivals who were walled 
off from the interior of the continent by the Appalachians. 
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Tulsa is the city that oil built. Pittsburgh, nurtured first by 
water-borne trade on the Ohio, and later by coking coal, 
suffers nevertheless from lack of room, periodic flood, and the 
competition of lake ports nearer to the red ores of the Mesabi. 
There are few major cities which do not owe their location, 
their growth, and many of their serious problems to geo- 
graphic factors. Even San Francisco has its San Andreas 
fault. 

The geographic concentration of industry or arbitrary po- 
litical unity of people often results in poltical and economic 
difficulties. ‘Thus, the population of Illinois is split almost 
evenly between the urban industrial area around Chicago and 
the predominantly farming economy of the balance of the 
state. One has only to read a Chicago newspaper to rec- 
ognize that the state constitution unknowingly welded two 
contrasting personalities in political wedlock. New York 
State, to a lesser degree because of the industrial belt between 
Albany and Buffalo, presents a similar paradox. 


Tue GEOGRAPHIC FACTOR IN HIsTorRY 


History might be defined as the record of the changes un- 
dergone by human society. Many teachers of history do not 
seem to realize that the dates of treaties, the fall of cities, 
or the prosecution of military campaigns are merely the mile- 
posts along the roads which men have followed. But why 
they took a particular road or a specific turning is important 
because it supplies clues to basic understanding of human 
behavior. 

The earliest race which left abundant records in the caves 
of Europe was the Neanderthal man. He disappeared sudden- 
ly under the impact of an invader who was taller, stronger, 
and smarter. It is thought that this Cro-Magnon race came 
from southern Asia and migrated westward because of chang- 
ing climatic conditions. The hordes of Mongols, who over- 
ran Europe when rains failed in Asia thousands of years later, 
were following a pattern already established, and the last 
great continental invasion which conquered North America 
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was likewise forced in large part by overcrowding, crop 
failures, and lack of opportunity. 

Perhaps the most significant factors in the settlement of 
the United States during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have been the geographic. The reservoir of European 
population was full to the brim. Whenever stirred by eco- 
nomic difficulties or political unrest, it spilled over into the 
human vacuum of North America. We drew the adven- 
turous, the progressive, and the intelligent, who were willing 
to take a calculated chance, and the American spirit has been 
better for it. Following colonial times, the movements of 
these daring pioneers, who then began to invade the interior 
of the continent, were controlled almost entirely by natural 
geographic pathways which transgressed the barrier of the 
Appalachian ridges and the Allegheny Plateau. The easiest 
route between the fertile plains of the Middle West and the 
population centers of the Piedmont and the Coastal Plain was 
through the Mohawk Valley. Unfortunately, this was barred 
by the organized Indian tribes, particularly the Iroquois. As 
a result, the first major penetration was along the great Lime- 
stone Valley, which parallels the back edge of the Blue Ridge. 
Following natural drainage lines to the westward, the pioneer 
stream spilled out of the Valley into the valley of the Ohio and 
crept up its northern tributaries into what are now Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. It was not until the War of 1812 had 
broken the power of the Iroquois that the Mohawk became 
the conduit for a human flood which rapidly inundated the flat 
glaciated plains south of the Great Lakes. Even to this day, 
the names of the towns and the forms of county government 
there reflect the characteristic New England and New York 
origins of those first settlers. 

Meanwhile, the warm fur of the beaver drew trappers 
farther and farther up the Missouri. But no real attempt was 
made to occupy the broad, brown, empty plains which stretched 
between the Missouri and the Rockies. The discovery of 
gold on the Sacramento and the lure of the lush green valleys 
of the Oregon Territory were to settle the West backwards. 
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Nor was settlement to be easy when at last it did come. 
For men bargained without the unpredictable vagaries of a 
region where rain is never abundant and climate is always 
capricious. Their attempt to transfer bodily the agricultural 
methods of the humid Mississippi Valley states soon met with 
failure. After almost eight decades of trial and error, a 
foolproof working relationship still has not been achieved. 

The nineteenth century saw the occupation and conquest of 
this, the world’s last area of free, good land easily habitable 
by white men. It was distinguished by the meteoric rise of 
new cities, the production of a thick railroad network and the 
establishment of a great industrial system. Most of all, per- 
haps, it recorded one of the greatest known migrations of 
human beings. Long before its close, it saw the total occupa- 
tion of this country, a process which had been estimated earlier 
to take at least five hundred years. The prophets of 1790 
had neglected to evaluate the magnetic attraction of free land, 
alternate opportunity, and political freedom on the under- 
privileged of Europe, and free, good land disappeared almost 
overnight. 

This period saw also the disappearance of the green forest 
which stretched almost unbroken from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. It did not owe its destruction to the commercial 
exploitation which was to gut the northern woods so rapidly 
around the turn of the century. Rather, it was the result of 
a single fixed idea held by an uncoordinated army of individual 
axmen. Each was bent on carving a farm from the forest; he 
burned and hacked and slashed so that corn and wheat and 
children might grow. And the free or cheap land increased 
in value so that the worth and capital of the new, young coun- 
try grew constantly—capital created by an ax, a grub hoe, and 
a man’s labor. 

By the end of that period, which ushered in the twentieth 
century, the pattern of American conquest was established. 
Freedom of movement, partly political, partly economic, and 
partly geographic, became a distinguishing characteristic of 
this pattern. Resources seemed inexhaustible. Industry was 
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almost doubling each decade. Immigrants from central and 
southern Europe were pouring into bulging industrial areas to 
supply their rapacious demands for cheap labor. We began 
more and more to apply science and technology to our en- 
deavors, producing not only an enormous number of new de- 
vices, but the assembly-line techniques of mass production. 

It may be worthwhile to note a few of the major mile- 
stones in this developmental hegira. The decade prior to the 
War between the States was marked by the first commercial 
oil well, the development of the Bessemer process, the first 
use of coke in commercial quantities for iron smelting, and the 
first major exploitation of the iron and copper of the Lake 
Superior region. The turn of the century saw the development 
of the internal combustion motor and the birth of the auto- 
mobile industry. The years immediately following World 
War I recorded the settlement of the last homesteads in the 
West, although the frontier had essentially disappeared thirty 
years earlier. 

The subsequent twenty-five years have seen two develop- 
ments progressing at a rate hitherto unparalleled in the history 
of any nation. One is the almost unbelievable increase in the 
number and complexity of machines and the broadening of 
the scientific frontier. The other, unfortunately, is the shock- 
ing exhaustion of our resources and the development of an 
imbalance in our economic and social system. 

We now face the necessity of defining our appropriate role 
in world-affairs and the establishment of effective liaison with 
other nations. In the light of world uncertainty and our 
shortage of resources we must bear constantly in mind the 
possibility that stockpiling of the strategic raw materials which 
we lack may be necessary on a continuing basis. Furthermore, 
understanding of our global neighbors—their psychology, 
their yearnings, their needs, and their strength or weakness— 
will depend in large measure on our grasp of their basic geo- 
graphic characteristics. 

In the ordering of our national affairs, we are like an 
athlete who has attained his full stature. His playing days are 
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over, and he faces the necessity of taking stock of the future. 
The United States is at the crest of its power, with enormous 
productivity, a high living standard, and unique political free- 
dom. But it faces the internal problems of approaching ma- 
turity. Among the graver ones which have their roots in 
geographic factors might be listed the following: 


An adequate distribution of production. 

The need for a national land policy. 

Reforestation. 

The prevention of soil erosion; rehabilitation of eroded 
lands. 

5. The definition of means for the most effective long- 
range utilization of regions of differing climate and produc- 
tivity merged into a national unit. 

6. The exhaustion of mineral resources. 

7. The control of river systems to prevent floods and insure 
maximum productivity of their drainage areas. 

8. A better and more stable utilization of the Great Plains 
area. 

9. A more thorough delineation of mineral resources in 
terms of supply and demand. 

10. A realistic national policy in regard to importation of 
scarce commodities rather than exhaustion of our national 
supply at an early date to please certain economic minorities. 


> Ww door 


These are only a few samples. Some are issues which face 
us now. President Truman commented in his recent message 
to Congress that we are rapidly becoming a “‘have-not nation.” 
Any geographer knows that we have always been so in some 
respects, but the number of “lacks” is growing rapidly and 
will continue to increase. 


GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION 


Education is the only source of a sound national policy. 
The school children of today will be voters in a decade; many 
will sit in state or national legislative assemblies before a 
half-century has elapsed. The longer we continue to hide our 
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heads, ostrich-like, in the sands of national delusion, the 
harder it will be to maintain our so-called “American way.” 
Problems of the type we face do not disappear because they 
are ignored; they grow worse. Geographic illiteracy on a 
national scale can only pay off in the coin of national frustra- 
tion and bankruptcy. In a country as rich as ours, this should 
be inconceivable if we manage our aftairs with any degree of 
national intelligence. 

There is no doubt that the teaching of geography at the 
grade school level is desirable. But it is not enough. The grade 
school child lacks the maturity to analyze situations and relate 
information to the interpretation of the future. American 
history and civics are demanded of every high school student 
at an age when this synthesis is possible. Yet history cannot 
be intelligible and useful apart from its geographic origin and 
setting. [his comprehension of the basic factors in national 
development which is so necessary to intelligent citizenship 
cannot be gained readily without historico-geographic anal- 
ysis. Yet the compartmentalism induced in our educational 
system by subject specialists prevents this needed synthesis of 
geographic, historical, political, and economic elements, except 
in isolated instances. Even at the college level many courses 
follow this specialistic pattern. Perhaps this results from the 
unfortunately narrow training of teachers at all levels. But 
in part, at least, it seems to be caused by lack of imagination 
and absence of initiative. It is so much easier to assimilate 
partially the soft meat of a predigested textbook, and then 
regurgitate it into the “‘open’’ minds of students! 

A few years ago the writer had the privilege of partici- 
pating in a unique educational experiment. It comprised 
essentially an adventurous synthesis of all the factors which 
characterized the home region of the participating students. 
Beginning with the climate, geography, and resources, it super- 
imposed man upon this basic environment and followed the 
development of his political, economic, and social system up 
to the decade in which the course was offered. The students 
involved were a group of middle western college freshmen. 
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Tests at the beginning of the study indicated clearly their al- 
most complete ignorance of the causal factors which had 
produced their environment. When queried two or three 
years after completing the course, most said that this experi- 
ment had been the best part of their college career. They 
had gained, for the first time, a meaningful picture of the 
source and life of the region in which they lived. 

The final test of any educational pattern lies in its survival 
value for the political system of which it is a part. Democracy 
is under attack. It must demonstrate clearly to the antithetic 
ideologies now creeping across the globe that democracy not 
only worked when we were nationally young, but that it 
operates effectively today and will conquer the problems of 
tomorrow. Our population is small in comparison to the 
wakening populations of Asia, and our potential allies are 
growing weaker. New devices of warfare and the facts of 
geography have destroyed our mirage of isolation. Yet we 
cannot work effectively and amicably with the balance of the 
globe unless we understand it; we cannot diagnose our own ills 
unless we know ourselves; we cannot maintain national 
strength unless we weld our contrasting regions into a solid, 
morphous state. 

The final fortress of democracy, other things being equal, 
is a literate citizenry. Our schools must erect the structure. 
One of their important tools is geography—why leave it rust- 
ing in the toolbox? 











Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials 


By HOWARD E. WILSON 


the United States is a serious danger to the American 

way of life, to our unity as a people, and to our eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural welfare. At today’s point in our 
national development it is imperative that we examine our 
intergroup relations and take every possible step to reduce 
the prejudices and misunderstandings which threaten us. In 
the reduction of tensions and the promotion of national soli- 
dartiy, education has a significant role to play. The study 
here summarized is a contribution to the improvement of 
education in behalf of harmonious group relations. The find- 
ings and suggestions here made are based upon an extensive 
analysis of textbooks, courses of study, and other teaching 
aids commonly used in the public schools of the United 
States. 

The study has three major purposes: (1) to ascertain what 
these teaching materials now present to pupils, directly and 
by implication, about cultural groups and intergroup relations 
in American society; (2) to evaluate the materials in respect 
to their accuracy, adequacy, and educational effectiveness in 
developing the understanding, mutual respect, and good will 
which are prerequisite to democracy; and (3) to formulate 
constructive suggestions to the makers and users of teaching 
materials and curriculums in American schools. 

The scope of the study is very broad. Analysis has been 
made of 267 textbooks commonly used in elementary and 
secondary schools in the fields of United States history, world 
history, human geography, civics, modern problems, biology, 
literature. In addition, 21 introductory college texts in 
psychology and sociology, 25 manuals for college orientation 
courses, and 100 of the most widely read trade or library 
books for children have been examined. Courses of study 
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from approximately 60 widely distributed school systems 
were studied with care. In addition to these printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials questionnaires pertinent to the study have 
been filled out by over three hundred teachers, and extensive 
consultations have been held with representatives of minority 
groups and with psychologists, sociologists, and educational 
leaders. 

The study was made possible by a grant of funds from 
Milton Biow and associates to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The conference presented the funds to 
the American Council on Education, requesting that the latter 
undertake a professional and unbiased study. The American 
Council placed the study under the direction of a committee 
made up of James L. Hanley, superintendent of schools, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, chairman; Florence E. Bamberger, di- 
rector, College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University; Ruth 
Benedict, associate professor of anthropology, Columbia 
University; Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Connecticut; E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania; Otto Klineberg, professor 
of psychology, Columbia University; Alain Locke, professor 
of philosophy, Howard University; James B. Palmer, high 
school editor, Ginn and Company, Boston; William P. Tolley, 
chancellor, Syracuse University; and George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, ex officio. 

Howard E. Wilson, then of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education and now of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, was appointed director. A staff, working 
full or part time, has been composed of Leon Wolcott, Nelle 
E. Bowman, Collins Reynolds, Abe Citron, Sarah Wingate 
Taylor, John R. Everett, Simon Marcson, and Jean Darier. 
Dr. Gordon Allport, professor of social relations, Harvard 
University, served as consultant to the staff. Many others, 
representative of a wide variety of interests, served as ad- 
visers from time to time. 

The study assumes the value of the democratic ideals. It 
has sought to avoid special pleading by any group. It is not 
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a rigidly scientific analysis, but is based upon fair-minded and 
informed, even though subjective, judgments. It is as much a 
curriculum analysis as a textbook analysis. 

After careful survey of the field and preliminary analysis 
of selected books, the staff formulated a list of topics or areas 
especially pertinent to the purpose of the study. The books 
and courses of study were analyzed and appraised in terms of 
these topics. The nature of these topics is made clear in the 
findings and recommendations given below. The study does 
not yield quantitative data so much as qualitative judgments. 
It by no means presents a black list of condemned books or a 
white list of recommended books. It is essentially a thought- 
ful appraisal of representative practice concerning the treat- 
ment of intergroup relations and a body of practical and posi- 
tive recommendations for improvement. The following find- 
ings and recommendations are illustrative of the general con- 
clusions reached by the group conducting the study. 

Errors of omission—With very few exceptions the text- 
books and courses of study are free of intentional bias toward 
any population group. However, there are frequent value- 
judgments and implications, unconsciously or carelessly ex- 
pressed, which tend to perpetuate antagonisms now current 
in American life. Even more pronounced are omissions of 
data and gaps in curriculum planning which result in failure 
of the teaching outlines and materials to come to grips with 
issues especially significant for young citizens today. It is to 
be hoped that in the immediate future schools will deal more 
positively and constructively with such ethical, psychological, 
and sociological data as are suggested below. 

Dignity and worth of the individual.—The essence of demo- 
cratic human relations is respect for individual worth and 
dignity. In the textbooks, however, the individual is usually 
submerged in the group; inadequate attention is given to the 
nature and value of human personality. Even such demo- 
cratic institutions as the franchise and civil liberties are likely 
to be treated abstractly and impersonally. In the few places 
in texts or courses of study where personality is studied by 
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pupils, the topic is treated as one on manners or glamour; it 
becomes too nearly “how to influence others’ or how to 
appear polished and urbane. Pupils study little about person- 
ality as the psychologist knows it, about the influence on indi- 
vidual growth, about the mechanisms of adjustment or frus- 
tration. The teaching materials and courses of study fail to 
tell pupils what it means to be a human being; they fail to 
lay the intellectual foundations for the central, ethical prin- 
ciple of the democratic theory. 

Group organization.—Even as psychological data about the 
person are missing, so also are sociological data about the 
structure of groups and about their influence on the individual 
and on the total society missing from texts and courses of 
study. Emphasis is on the typical group-member rather than 
on the variety of individuals within a group. All Jews are 
too frequently regarded as alike; types are presented which 
often lead to stereotyping of Negroes or Catholics or north- 
erners or laborers or employees. The average, rather than 
the range of group membership, is stressed. Groups as con- 
ditioners of individual development and as units of social ac- 
tion are not explained to pupils. ‘‘In-group” and “out-group” 
concepts, as defined by the sociologist, are rarely explained to 
pupils. A wealth of information about groups, made avail- 
able by sociology and anthropology in recent years, and essen- 
tial as background for intelligent intergroup relations, should 
be—but is not now— included in teaching guides and materials. 

Treatment of immigrants—While some texts contain ex- 
cellent and sensitive treatments of immigrants to America and 
most texts list the contributions of such groups, the immi- 
grants are ordinarily regarded and rated by authors as out- 
groups rather than in-groups. They are often referred to in 
patronizing terms. Most courses of study and texts classify 
immigrants as “old” (before 1880) or “new” and refer to 
the “new” in alarming terms as “hordes” or “swarms,” and 
always as “problems.” The accounts of restriction on immi- 
gration commonly imply or even state judgments and attitudes 
which contribute to prejudice rather than analysis. 
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The concept of Americanization—A few texts, especially 
in civics, treat Americanization as a process by which immi- 
grants are transformed into duplicates of established Ameri- 
cans; a much larger number present the melting-pot concept 
by which all Americans come out in a common mold. Few 
books consistently present and imply the concept of cultural 
pluralism or of diversity within unity as the pattern of Ameri- 
canization. There is urgent need for more careful study by 
authors and by curriculum-makers of the basic principles of 
Americanization and for a consistent presentation to pupils of 
principles which are consonant with democracy. 

Treatment of the Jews.—Most of the material about Jews 
in texts and courses of study is about the ancient Jews: for 
example, three-fourths of the space allotted to Jews in world- 
history texts deal with events before 79 A.p. Pupils are left 
with the assumption that Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Mentions of Jews after that 
date are most commonly in connection with persecutions; 
there is little about the constructive contributions of the group 
or about their ordinary, harmonious relations with other 
groups. Many of the accounts of the crucifixion found in 
world histories are too generalized to be fully accurate and 
afford some basis for the development of prejudice among 
pupils. ‘There are many inaccuracies in the description of 
Jews as a “‘race’’; there is little recognition of religious, eco- 
nomic, and cultural variations among Jews; there is little to 
offset the stereotypes of Jews which abound in contemporary 
social thinking. 

Treatment of the Negroes.—While recently prepared texts 
and curriculums tend to develop more attention to Negroes 
as an American group, the typical text and teaching guide tend 
to ignore the group and its position in contemporary society. 
A very large proportion of the references to Negroes put 
before pupils treat Negroes as slaves or as childlike freedmen; 
very little data about Negroes since 1876 are to be found 
in the history texts. The plantation mammy and Uncle Remus 
stereotypes tend to be perpetuated both in social science and 
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literary materials. ‘Textbooks in all fields, on occasion even 
in biology, present hazy and confused ideas about race; scien- 
tific data about race are conspicuous by their absence. The 
illustrative materials of the texts deal even less adequately 
and sensitively with Negroes than do the printed words. 

Treatment of Spanish-speaking minority——Another group 
in American life about which pupils learn too little is the 
Spanish-speaking group living not only in the Southwest but 
in most of our metropolitan communities. The ethnic quali- 
ties of this group, its place in the pattern of American society, 
and the problems faced by its members are virtually ignored. 
Where mentioned, and particularly in literary anthologies, the 
stereotype of the Mexican peon is intensified. 

Treatment of Asiatic minorities.—Substantial groups of 
Americans are of Chinese, Japanese, or Filipino ancestry; 
these groups occupy a unique position intimately affected by 
world conditions during war and postwar years. The teach- 
ing materials lag behind current developments concerning 
them; offensive generalizations about them occur frequently, 
especially in the connotation of racial inferiority and the white 
man psychology. Historical data on their immigration to 
this country are ordinarily presented in a framework of 
assumptions about Asiatic inferiority; these accounts are vir- 
tually unrelieved by sociological data on the present status, 
contributions, and problems of these groups. 

Treatment of religious groups.—Most texts assume the de- 
sirability of religious groupings in society; a number of texts 
point out religious differences as causes of intergroup frictions. 
As has been suggested, the treatment of Judaism emphasizes 
the remote past and the factor of persecution; many texts 
evaluate the Inquisition movements out of their historical con- 
text; the evangelical aspects of Protestantism are sometimes 
caricatured. Too little appears in texts or courses of study 
on the exact nature of religious groups (either their dif- 
ferences or likenesses) or on the common concern of church 
groups with ethical and humanitarian developments. 

Analysis of prejudice—Many teaching materials refer to 
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the existence and influence of prejudices, but few guide the 
pupils into a psychological analysis of the nature of prejudice 
or the conditions for its reduction. The courses of study 
provide little opportunity for the careful study of prejudice; 
only a few texts devote more than a passing glance to it. Yet 
study of the topic is an approach to human relations offering 
promise of effective results. 

Techniques of intergroup relations —Almost no courses of 
study or textbooks present a sociological analysis of the 
methods of intergroup relations. For example, pupils will 
almost never be given opportunity to study the sociological 
nature and effects of segregation as a technique of relation- 
ship. Indeed, no small number of texts imply the correctness 
of segregation—assume it as a value in social organization. 
The technique of scapegoating, of making one group the 
victim of a general illness, is not subjected to scrutiny. The 
analysis of such techniques offers a fruitful field for increasing 
the resistance of citizens to the excesses of group tensions. 

Common types of error.—As has been suggested, the great- 
est weakness in our present teaching materials, as evaluated in 
the light of their bearing on intergroup relations, is that of 
omission of pertinent data. Material should be introduced 
into courses of study and texts for the sake of presenting a 
balanced account and in order to avoid undue simplification 
and unwarranted generalizations. There should be more care- 
ful use and standardization of such terms as race and na- 
tionality. Emotionalized terms such as “half-breed,” ‘“‘teem- 
ing hordes,”’ “swarms of immigrants’’ should be more care- 
fully avoided. 

Textbooks are not guilty of planned derogation of groups, 
but are guilty of failing to come to grips with basic issues in 
the complex problems of human relations. Much material es- 
sential to understanding intergroup relations and provocative 
of better relations is simply not presented to pupils. The fault 
lies not in texts alone but in the courses of study for which 
textbooks are prepared. Only as those courses of study de- 
mand the inclusion of topics on intergroup relations, some of 
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which are inevitably controversial, will the textbooks be sub- 
stantially improved. Curriculum-remaking is a prerequisite 
to the alteration of textbooks. That alteration involves, first, 
the writing of passages focused directly on the description and 
exposition of contemporary intergroup relations, and, second, 
careful scrutiny of the indirect references—often the casual 
assumptions lying behind value-judgments—now in the text- 
books. Such two-headed alteration would be a substantial 
contribution to education for intergroup relations in Ameri- 
can life. 











Planning an Educational Program 
for Ethiopia 


By PERRY A. FELLOWS 


THIOPIA lies at the southern edge of the Near and Mid- 
k die East, in the eastern horn of Africa, just north of the 

Equator. It is a big country, 350,000 square miles in 
area, as large as Germany and Italy together, or about equal 
to the combined areas of the states of Texas and Oklahoma. 
It does not lie across the battle roads of history, but its prox- 
imity to these strategic courses resulted in the loss of the 
narrow coastal strips which now separate it from the Red Sea, 
the Gulf of Aden, and the Indian Ocean. 

The topography of Ethiopia is generally rugged. The in- 
terior of the country has been lifted, at some remote time 
in its geological history, high above the level of the sea. 
Much of it is at more than a mile elevation. Above this there 
are great mountain ranges with peaks as high as 15,000 feet. 
The floor of this tableland is cut by streams which have worn 
steep-sided gorges, many of which are thousands of feet deep. 
Arid and semiarid land comprises a considerable portion of 
the country’s area. 

Although it is estimated that ten million people live in 
Ethiopia, no great cities have been built up. The capital, 
Addis Ababa, is the largest city; its population is less than 
150,000, and it is, in its essential characteristics, still a rural 
town. It is the inland terminus of the single railroad, a five- 
hundred-mile, single-track, meter-gauge line that extends to 
the French seaport of Jibuti. There are a few improved 
highways—inadequately maintained, but over-designed for the 
traffic they are now carrying—which extend like spokes of a 
wheel to connect the capital with the outlying smaller cities. 
The public buildings and a few other structures in Addis Ababa 
and other cities are modest in size but of modern design. A 
large proportion of these buildings were erected by the Ital- 
ians during their brief occupation. With these few exceptions, 
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the churches, stores, shops, and the homes of practically all 
of the people are simple one-story, usually one-room, thatched 
buildings. 

The most pretentious industrial developments are the cot- 
ton mill and the cement plant at Dire Dawa. There are some 
small hydroelectric developments, flour mills, distilleries, 
machine shops, and miscellaneous plants, less than a hundred 
in all, most of which are in or near Addis Ababa. Many of 
these, and some of the other improvements which combine 
to provide the essential facilities, were also added by the 
Italians, but their construction was often of a temporary 
nature as such urgent pioneering is apt to produce. 


GOLD AND OTHER RESOURCES 


Ethiopia’s dramatic contribution of raw gold as her share 
in the world’s international reserve drew popular attention 
to the fact that she has a rich deposit of that coveted metal 
which she is now working effectively. Gold has long been 
produced there, as has platinum. Some other precious and 
semiprecious metals and nonmetallic ores are available in 
quantities suitable for local production and use. Some are of 
good quality and of sufficient quantity to warrant commercial 
development and probable export. But no reservoir of fabu- 
lous wealth for the nation is apparent. Literally millions of 
acres of salt are in the Danakil depression in the northern 
part of the Rift, but the advantage has not been seized by the 
Ethiopians who still import the greater part of their salt 
requirements from the Red Sea Coast. Sulphur is available 
even though there may be no “mountain of sulphur” as some- 
times reported. 

A concession has recently been granted to an American 
concern for the petroleum rights. The discovery of a reser- 
voir of oil would greatly change the future development of 
the country in many respects, including the educational pro- 
gram. Although such a discovery is possible, there has been 


no disclosure thus far that would make it seem imminently 
probable. 
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Lignite, in quantities which would make it a practicable 
commercial fuel source, is found near Lake Tana, and it also 
appears in less plentiful supply elsewhere. Coal, bituminous 
or anthracite, has not been located and should not be counted 
on as an available resource in the development of a modern 
economy. 

Ethiopia’s principle wealth is in her pastures and farms. 
Great herds of cattle, flocks of sheep and goats, and numerous 
other domestic animals and livestock supply her with meat 
and milk for her own uses as well as enough hides and skins 
to make up the largest item in her list of exports. Her fields 
have supplied an abundance of grain, cotton, and oilseeds such 
as flax seed. Coffee is also an important item of export. It 
grows wild in many places in Ethiopia, while the cultivated 
varieties meet with special favor in the export market. 

Notwithstanding primitive farming methods a creditable 
job has been and is being done by the farmers and peasants. 
Crop rotation is practiced, and fields are often left fallow 
to regain their fertility. Small patches of land, rather than 
great areas, are plowed and thus the erosion of the soil is 
kept to a minimum. In many other ways the wisdom of count- 
less years of experience has built up a code of farming practice 
that has considerable merit. Such good as there is in the 
present methods of farming and stock raising should be con- 
served in any plan for introduction of new ideas. 


Tue CONFLICT OF CHANGELESS AND CHANGING CULTURE 


Ethiopia is a country of ancient sovereignty, one of the few 
in that part of the world with a government of long standing. 
The royal house is said to have been founded by Menelik, 
son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and the descendants 
of Solomon have ruled in an unbroken line to this day. 

These people have enjoyed the peace that isolation brings, 
tending their flocks and living the same kind of simple rural 
life that has prevailed there for centuries. Even those in the 
most exposed areas have not been greatly disturbed by cultural 
influences from without; but there have been a few such in- 
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yasions. These have touched their religion, their racial 
structure, and their political framework, but have never ac- 
complished complete absorption. Nor have these outside in- 
fluences resulted in any apparent change in the daily economic 
life of the people. 

Even the few outside influences that have introduced changes 
in civil affairs have been washed out by the entrenched 
individualism of the nomad and the mountain herdsman. 
There is need of much that the outside world can give, but 
the negative methods of invasion cannot meet this need. What 
is needed are the positive methods of friendly intercourse. 
Such outside influences having to do with industrialization and 
scientific education are now being invited by the government 
of Ethiopia. 

Outside influences of the past include, among others, the 
infiltration of religion from the north. The worship of one 
God, the teachings of Moses and Solomon, the Christian 
and Moslem faiths have all arrived in turn. Each left its 
mark, but none prevails today to the exclusion of the others, 
and none has altered materially the ways of living of the 
people. 

Armed invasion before the Italian conquest had never lasted 
very long nor penetrated deeply, and the Italians did not 
remain long enough to plant the seeds of their culture beyond 
the limits of the principal cities and the main highways that 
were built to join them. In these limited areas the invaders 
succeeded merely in further development of a change which 
had already begun, a change toward picking up and assimila- 
ting some of the western industrial elements. 

The cultural development of the Ethiopians has thus taken 
shape over hundreds of years. The governmental structure, 
financial and commercial operations, all seem to have charac- 
teristics of considerable maturity, while industrial and agricul- 
tural practices have been greatly retarded. 

The Ethiopians have a written language, and their chron- 
icles constitute a recorded history of great antiquity. The 
Coptic Christian church has kept these traditions in story 
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and song and has preserved the old liturgical language in 
which they are recorded. There are ancient men of letters 
and many folk heroes, and oral sagas recite the prowess and 
virtues of old-time leaders. Yet there is no body of literature 
readily accessible to the people. Neither do they have poets 
nor masters of prose voicing the current interests for the 
general benefit. The public library in Addis Ababa was dedi- 
cated in 1944. At that time it was a repository of Ethiopian 
and foreign books rather than a popular source of reading 
and reference material. There are a few cinemas and several 
publications. 

Their paintings and drawings, though quite numerous, 
are, in general, of a primitive character. They have made al- 
most no advance in architectural skill. Spinning, weaving, 
embroidery, and basketry are all practiced with considerable 
adeptness, but without benefit of modern devices and tools. 
Development in the field of physical science is almost 
completely lacking. 

If by cultural training is meant bringing up and giving 
intellectual and moral training to young persons, this is es- 
tablished and widespread in Ethiopia. Formal organizations 
concerned with the cultural development of young Ethiopians 
are not entirely lacking. Neither is the family and neighbor- 
hood life careless of the responsibility for training the children 
to adapt themselves to their environment, to think and act 
for themselves, and to accept a share of the tasks and duties 
of the community. 

Although the standards and direction of their physical and 
mental training have not been the same as those favored in 
Western countries, it would be a grave mistake to start any 
study of possible cultural improvement for them with the 
assumption that they are now ignorant, uncultured, primitive, 
and barbaric. In many particulars, where Ethiopian principles 
and practices differ from those accepted in Western countries, 
it may be better to adhere to these, which are long established, 
than to graft on new ones which will be of uncertain value. 

The Ethiopian child is taught to be obedient, respectful, 
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and polite to his parents and elders. No matter how small 
the child may be, he learns to work. Many duties are allotted 
to him. If he lives in the country or if his family is poor, his 
tasks are not generally short, easy assignments. Very small 
children are given responsibility for watching the flocks or 
keeping birds out of the fields. This develops a spirit of self- 
reliance and independence in the race. In former days work 
was considered a great disgrace among persons of the upper 
class, but now it is regarded with more respect. 


Many LANGUAGES BUT No LITERATURE 


The official language of the Empire is Amharic, but about 
thirty languages are spoken and, in addition, many dialects. 
This diversity of languages, their paucity of scientific terms, 
and the almost complete lack of Ambharic literature com- 
bine to create a serious handicap for the Ethiopian education- 
al program. The Amharic language is derived from Geez, 
which is the ancient Ethiopian language. Geez is used only in 
the church, and it is said that many of the priests who read 
the service in Geez really recite from memory what they 
learned by rote and understand little of any of the sentences 
they recite. 

The alphabet consists of thirty-two consonants, seven vow- 
els, and twelve dipthongs. Each of the consonants has seven 
forms to conform with the vowel sounds. Thus there are 
243 symbols, and these are not easily written as script nor do 
they lend themselves readily to use on a typewriter. In ad- 
dition to the letters there are the figures with 19 basic 
characters. 

English is now the second official language. English is used 
in some of the newspapers and magazine publications, and 
it is used parallel with Amharic in the official publications. 
English-speaking foreign technical experts are employed by 
the Ethiopians to assist them on public works and services. 
Several hundred pupils in the course of a few years will have 
attained such a degree of proficiency in English as will enable 
them to continue their studies in foreign schools. 
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Textbooks in Amharic cover elementary geography, a little 
history, and arithmetic. Amharic textbooks are not adequate 
to enable the Ethiopians to teach the facts and theories on 
which modern science and technology are based. It will be 
necessary to determine the nature of needed textbooks and to 
write them. Persons with the ability to do this will be hard to 
find. English books for such purposes are now available or 
can be readily adapted to this use. 

Italian is now used by many natives; many Italians at present 
reside in Ethiopia. Many of the technical data and records 
of the occupation period are in Italian, and Eritrea, with which 
close relations are sought, is even more Italianized; however, 
the Italian taught and now spoken in Ethiopia is not suitable 
for technical, scientific, business, or industrial usage. Many 
Italians in Ethiopia know and can use English, but the printed 
records would have to be re-examined before use since they 
are almost invariably in tune with political spirit prevailing 
when they were written. 

Greater emphasis on the teaching of French might be sup- 
ported on the ground that the single railroad is operated by 
French people and nearly all of the export business must pass 
through French hands at Jibuti. However, this influence is 
felt very little at the present time, and the railroad operation 
was for a long time carried on by English-speaking people. 

The policy determining the extent to which an effort will 
be made to preserve the various tribal languages has not been 
established. If each of these tribal languages is to be pre- 
served, it would probably involve the teaching of three lan- 
guages in the elementary schools—Ambharic, English, and the 
local tribal language. 

Methods have lately become of particular interest in 
language teaching. New principles and practices in language 
teaching, yielding quick and effective mass results, have ap- 
peared during recent war years. Mechanical devices, meth- 
ods, and other aids and advantages can be capitalized on to 
facilitate high-speed instruction. The radio broadcasts in 
Addis Ababa are very well received, and this suggests one 
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way in which spoken English can be taught and popularized. 
Although English is supposed to be a very difficult language 
to learn, it has been observed that the people of Addis Ababa 
are unusually adept in learning it, in and out of school 
situations. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The number of school buildings suitably equipped for mod- 
ern classroom work is severely limited. There are probably 
not more than a dozen in all of Ethiopia that could so qualify, 
and even some of these would fall short of modern standards 
with respect to equipment and supplies. Improvement in 
sanitation, nutrition, and health of pupils will be required. 
Trade and vocational school equipment is particularly needed. 
Books and paper are costly and inadequate. It is almost im- 
possible for most children to secure notebooks and paper. But 
while these problems and others are important, they do not 
actually limit the program so definitely as does the teacher 
shortage. 

There are at present fewer teachers than are needed, even 
for the elementary grades. Although few pupils are ready 
for advanced grades, teachers for them will soon be needed. 
Foreign teachers—less than fifty in 1945, now about one 
hundred thirty—could be used for the advanced work if 
Ethiopians were trained to take over the classes the foreign- 
ers are now handling. This might be considered as emergency 
work, and it is possible that something less than full normal 
school training would be satisfactory for beginning classes. 
Although the custom of the country leads girls to marry 
early, it is believed that they would respond eagerly to educa- 
tional opportunities and could be trained to become teachers. 
In such specialized courses as nursing and midwifery they are 
the natural practitioners and teachers, but it is even suggested 
that they may be found suitable teachers for boys, particularly 
in the lower grades—a radical departure from native custom. 
The educational emancipation of women should not be too 
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dificult since women have always retained a considerable 
share of social and economic rights in Ethiopia. 

According to Zervos' there were before the war thirty 
foreign professors in the teaching corps. Normal school train- 
ing was required for native teachers after 1934; some of these 
native teachers in Addis Ababa had been trained at the Haile 
Selassie Grammar School, and all of them had completed their 
training abroad. There were at that time 40 Ethiopians 
studying abroad and not less than 300 students in the govern- 
ment schools in Addis Ababa, while 14 establishments through- 
out the Empire had had about 4,200 pupils. About 20 per- 
cent of the pupils were girls. 

Prior to the Italian invasion the principal government 
schools were located in fifteen municipalities; there were 8 
such schools in Addis Ababa. During the occupation good 
school buildings for Italian children were erected in six towns. 
The Italian writer Quaranta in his Ethiopia reported 75 
schools for natives, who were taught mostly in Arabic. This 
number has not been verified and probably included schools 
which were in the planning stage only. 

Many of the young people who taught in, or had attended, 
schools lost their lives at the hands of the invaders. The re- 
opened schools began operations anew under great physical 
difficulties and were faced with the tremendous task of replac- 
ing this personnel loss and overtaking the new demands which 
the rehabilitation of the Empire placed on them. 

Among the schools which have been reopened is the Tafari 
Makonen School in Addis Ababa with about 1,000 students 
in the elementary grades. The fee charged pupils in this 
school in 1944 was about forty cents per month. Meals were 
not provided. A uniform which cost $6.00 was required, and 
was paid for by the pupil. The Empress Menen School is 
operating with about 250 girls. Also there is the Asfao 
Wasan School, originally the Menelik, with 150 orphans. 
The Haile Selassie Secondary School is located a short 


*Adrien Zervos, L’empire d’Ethiopie, le miroir de VEthiopie Moderne, 
1906-1935 (Alexandria, Egypt: 1936). 
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distance from Addis Ababa on the Dessie Road, in a very 
good building put up by the Italians. It was originally in- 
tended as a school of agriculture and an experimental farm. 
Teachers’ Training College in Addis Ababa is training teach- 
ers for village schools. The Balabat School, now operating as 
a boarding school in Addis Ababa, has a very high rating 
in the opinions of the potential pupils. Its possible enrollment 
of 180 was greatly oversubscribed in 1945. It is nominally 
a school for the “‘sons of chiefs,” but actually no such limita- 
tion is applied. Boys of most humble background are free 
to request admittance. The fee for attendance, including board 
and care, is $6.00 per month. There is a similar school of 
about the same size for the “sons of patriots.” 

The courses taught at the Kolfe Industrial Practice School, 
which has also been opened in Addis Ababa under the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, include automotive mechanics, 
sheet-metal work, stone masonry, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
and the machinist work. It has 300 pupils of whom 100 are 
boarders. Additional courses for training pipe-fitters and 
electricians would be of value if the facilities were available. 
The Italian instructors may be excellent workmen, but they 
have not been trained as teachers. The courses are not so 
planned that the student begins with simple tasks and 
advances as he attains skill. Training in handicraft and vil- 
lage industries is given at the Empress Menen Handicraft 
School near Addis Ababa, which has about 400 pupils. 

New schools are being built in Dessie, Dire Dawa, and 
other outlying municipalities. There are, in all, about 240 
schools and training centers now operating, not including 
the church schools, either Coptic or Moslem. By February 
1946, 49 boys and 15 girls, of various ages and scholastic at- 
tainments, were studying in Egypt, Syria, and other countries. 
Thirty-two thousand are said to be attending the public schools 
within Ethiopia. 

The Coptic schools probably afford the most widespread 
form of classroom education in Ethiopia. Thousands of these 
schools are said to be operating and sometimes are conducted 
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in buildings inside the church compound, often in the open air, 
The training generally consists of memorizing parts of the 
Bible and other scriptural writings, although it is not expected 
that the children will understand the text. Few pupils learn 
writing or arithmetic. There is, nevertheless, some value in 
the discipline and group action. 

In various parts of Ethiopia, Swedish, American, English, 
French, and Italian church missions were operating schools 
before the war. The instruction was seldom carried beyond 
the primary grades. At Harar and Addis Ababa the Swedish 
missions have trained men for leadership in Ethiopian affairs. 
At present one of the best of the foreign-church undertakings 
is said to be the Seventh Day Adventist school for boys at 
Akaki. Some smaller mission schools for girls are operated 
in Addis Ababa. The Presbyterians operate a school for boys 
at Gore and a school for girls at Addis Ababa. The govern- 
ment policy with respect to these missions has been cleared up 
since the restoration of the Empire, and activities are under- 
way for a considerable increase of this work. The fee charged 
pupils varies and sometimes is waived altogether for capable 
children who are so poor as to make attendance impossible 
otherwise. 

The atmosphere of religious tolerance is shown by the fact 
that many Amharic children in Ethiopia are eager to attend 
these schools. At Akaki in 1945 the possible enrollment was 
filled up a year in advance. 


THe UNnigvueE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 
AT ToraAssiE Kosso 


Tobassie Kosso is a small village about seventy miles north- 
east of Addis Ababa, eight miles south of Debra Berhan, on 
the highway to Asmara, by way of Dessie. The Emperor has 
taken an active interest in initiating, under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Education, an unusual educational project at that 
village. The experiment under way offers some excellent ex- 
amples of possible educational development not of a routine 
nature. 
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The project was started in the latter part of 1943, by Mr. 
and Mrs. McClaren, who had been engaged in educational 
work in Swaziland for several years before coming to Ethi- 
opia. The McClarens live in a four-room stone house which 
has a thatched roof. They also have a guest house, similarly 
built but smaller. There are two stone buildings nearby which 
provide space for the school, the clinic, a store, laundry, 
sleeping quarters, and a meeting room. There are several 
Ethiopian families living in the immediate neighborhood 
while the others which comprise this scattered rural com- 
munity live on their small farms at a greater distance, some 
as much as three miles from the center. 

The project was established to serve as a center, or seed 
bed, from which other projects of a similar nature could be de- 
veloped. The project activity is directed toward improvement 
of the living standards of the people by educational methods 
which include simple teaching demonstrations, personal ex- 
ample, and guidance in typical welfare, care of the health, 
and leadership in cooperative and other community organiza- 
tions of mutual, neighborly helpfulness. These latter are strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the weekly meetings at which about 
fifty families are represented. These meetings have become 
one of the distinctive features of this agricultural community. 
Observerers who have attended such meetings at Tobassie 
Kosso have reported keen interest of the members and a high 
degree of intelligence in conducting the meeting and making 
their determinations. It is said they were well mannered and 
more cleanly and neatly dressed than any comparable group 
of people visited elsewhere in Ethiopia. 

Better agricultural and gardening methods were among the 
frst improvements to be introduced. Garden seed was dis- 
tributed to all interested families. Seedlings and plants also 
were given out in some cases. New food crops have thus 
been introduced, and better methods of growing, caring for, 
and utilizing them have been taught. 

A campaign was undertaken recently to have cleaner and 
more attractive houses. Prizes were awarded to those mak- 
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ing the best showing. Cobwebs were swept from the ceilings, 
walls were whitewashed, privies were provided with protection 
from flies, flowers were planted, walls and thatching were 
patched. Improvements were made in buildings by adding 
separate rooms for animals which might otherwise be kept 
in the same room with the family. 

A large kettle has been installed under a shelter near the 
school, and concrete wash basins have been provided. Water 
can be heated here for all who wish. In addition to the usual 
instruction at the school there is a daily examination of the 
children for lice and fleas. If necessary, the child is given a 
bath. 

The store distributes sugar, coffee, kerosene, salt, grain, 
cotton cloth, and similar goods on a profit-sharing basis. Only 
those families represented at the weekly meetings are entitled 
to buy at the store. Books are kept so that profits can be 
divided equitably among the patrons. This store is especially 
popular in the community. 

Active support of the project was not at first forthcoming 
from the community chief, but after a few months he expressed 
a desire to take part and is now very active and influential 
in expanding the work. It was said that the other authorities 
and especially the merchants in Debra Berhan were at first 
jealous and hostile but that opposition has decreased. 

When the people of the community find that certain work is 
within their means and when a majority are in favor of going 
ahead with specific new endeavors, they generally assume 
responsibility for initiating the new activities. This is a very 
important consideration because practically all of the people 
are very poor. They live principally upon grain but produce 
barely enough to feed themselves, to have a few clothes, and 
to pay taxes. In order that they may supplement their income, 
handicrafts such as spinning, weaving, and rug-making are 
being taught. 

Mr. and Mrs. McClaren and an Ethiopian who served as 
interpreter comprised the staff in 1944. They were hoping to 
add a trained agriculturist. An increased milk supply is 
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needed, and it is understood some Holsteins may be secured 
from the Emperor’s herd. 

At present the project at Tobassie Kosso is experimental 
and is going through a probationary period. ‘The real test 
of the value of Tobassie Kosso will come when Ethiopians 
who have been trained there go to other communities to in- 
stitute such work. If trained Ethiopians, who could be hired 
at a small fraction of the salaries of Europeans, are able to 
accomplish similar results, this project would have a very much 
higher value as a training center than can now be placed upon 
it as a community project. It is hoped the project will demon- 
strate that this method can be used by trained Ethiopians to 
accomplish, within a generation or two, great improvement 
in the living standards in Ethiopia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY AND PLANS 


The Ethiopians have stated that they are anxious to join 
with the people of the United Nations “in their magnificent 
effort to rebuild a war-torn world.” They recognize that the 
first step in this direction is to rebuild and develop their own 
battle-scarred country and to raise their own standard of 
living. ‘They recognize the importance of extending their 
cultural boundaries to make greater use of science, mechanics, 
and the arts. Also, they are aware of their need for an ef- 
fective program of public works and services and are equally 
cognizant of the important preliminary steps that must be 
taken with reference to training personnel for an educational 
organization. 

The most urgent need is for teachers—teachers not only of 
scholastic subjects who are capable of developing native texts 
and practical teaching methods, but also instructors in hygiene, 
whose efforts will be felt both in individual life and in the 
public health field, and community leaders in economic and 
social affairs. 

The vast majority of the people of Ethiopia are going to 
live, as they always have, largely by agriculture, which can 
be developed by using new lands, new methods, new crops, 
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new ways of processing and preserving their products. For. 
estry is in its infancy, and better methods in mining and quar- 
rying can be taught. If the basic objective of education is to 
help people use the God-given resources, they must be taught 
the most efficient means of utilizing these resources and the 
most satisfying ways of enjoying the products as consumers, 
In the beginning foreign teachers are needed to train the local 
teachers, but as rapidly as possible teaching in the primary 
grades will probably be taken over by Ethiopian instructors, 
thus releasing foreign teachers for the more difficult subjects 
in the higher grades. Much must be done quickly, and new 
mass methods of education must be devised. 

Administration of a large school program is especially dif- 
ficult under the conditions to be found at present in Ethiopia. 
The employment of teaching staff and their general supervi- 
sion, the provision for buildings and grounds and their mainte- 
nance, and the procurement and distribution of supplies, all 
are complicated by the unusual problems of language, lack 
of literature, scarcity of technical skills, scarcity of materials, 
and the difficulties that attend any such job during a reorganiz- 
ation. Ethiopians must be trained to succeed present officials 
or to become administrators of other schools which may be 
established in an expanding program. Others needed are 
accountants, clerks, stenographers, play supervisors, school 
nurses, and caretakers. 

Since so few pupils can be accommodated and the difference 
between home and school will be so great, considerable care 
will be required in selection and adjustment of pupils. The 
danger of spread of disease is more than normal. Vaccination 
and other preventive measures will be particularly important 
since there is almost no health service in the country. Particu- 
lar care will be required in screening applicants for foreign 
scholarships to make sure of their good health and ability 
to adjust themselves to the unusual difficulties of such train- 
ing and to insure their ultimate ability to return and render 
the full service to their countrymen that will be the obligation 
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they assume when they accept the opportunity for foreign 
training. 

There is no cut and dried way to set up an educational pro- 
gram for Ethiopia, and it would be very unwise to attempt to 
transfer whole any program or method because of its success 
elsewhere. It would be unwise even for the primary schools 
to plan a rigid curriculum. Training programs used in other 
parts of Africa should not be ignored, but a program for 
Ethiopia should take into account the unique character of 
Ethiopia, its government, its traditions, and its people. 

Whatever program of education is set up should include an 
appraisal of the educational methods now in use and the cur- 
riculums now followed, and in so far as possible prevailing 
practices should be built upon for future purposes. In other 
words, an educational program for Ethiopia should be shaped 
on the recognition that the people will accept an adaptation 
of their traditional institutions, but they might accept grudg- 
ingly a new set of institutions that are designed as replace- 
ments. 

Education for Ethiopia should be Ethiopian to whatever 
degree possible, and Ethiopian personnel should participate in 
the planning and operation of the program, although at the 
outset some personnel will be needed from outside. The 
outsiders should be persons proficient in experimental tech- 
niques and investigative methods and preferably should be 
English-speaking specialists. It would be difficult for Ethi- 
opians to assume the responsibility for directing the initial 
stages of such technical matters because they have so few 
technically trained people. If such beginnings in research 
were made by an independent foundation or by some other 
acceptable outside organization prepared to render such 
assistance, adequacy in manning and assurance as to flexibility 
in choice of action during the early stages of organization 
might more readily be assured. If this were done the work 
could be taken over by the Ethiopian government as rapidly 
as its increasing ability would permit. It is probable, how- 
ever, that some use would be made of foreign talent for a 
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considerable period. The financial burden should be shared 
by Ethiopia even though the availability of foreign funds 
made this unnecessary. 

Once a program has been determined, the government may 
be depended on to follow consistently whatever course of 
action is agreed upon. Probably the most important element 
on the positive side is the basic policy of the government to 
proceed along democratic lines. The planning and promotion 
of any program of education would be carried out under the 
direction of the Ministry of Education, but the responsibility 
would be shared by the other formal divisions of the govern- 
ment. Such interdepartmental cooperation is possible because 
of the integrated character of the government. 

Civil service is another field that sorely needs personnel 
educated to carry on the complex duties of government work. 
Many functions of present day civil administration are not 
now performed in the Empire because of the lack of people 
who can understand the processes and do the work. Foreign 
service alone will call for many educated representatives if 
Ethiopia is to continue to play her part in the affairs of the 
United Nations and if she is to maintain and strengthen her 
official contacts with other countries. 

The most encouraging elements are that the country has an 
established government of long standing which has the full 
confidence of the people, and that the government is aware 
of the social and economic problems that face the country. 
The hope for the future lies in the simple fact that the Ethi- 
opian is exceptionally teachable. 





Research Techniques for Developing 
Educational Objectives 


By JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


educational commissions, planning committees, and con- 

tributors to educational yearbooks emphasizes the fact 
that the scientific method has not been generally accepted as a 
basic tool for use in attacking educational problems. This 
paper has been prepared because it is believed that this re- 
jection is due primarily to the failure of research workers to 
develop research techniques, rather than to the antipathy of 
educational workers and administrators. Although this fail- 
ure to use the scientific method is general in all types of edu- 
cational thinking, it becomes especially noticeable if one ex- 
amines critically the methods in current use for developing 
educational objectives. 

It is not the purpose here to provide a detailed description 
of the procedures used in the large publicly and privately 
financed educational survey and research projects of the past 
twenty years. However, it will take but cursory examination of 
the reports of these groups to establish that the scientific 
method has rarely been even one of the basic techniques used 
in developing goals for education. The dominant role in 
developing such objectives has been played by the armchair 
and the round table, rather than the calculating machine and 
recording equipment. 

Neither the busy educational administrator nor the course- 
burdened professor of educational theory can be expected to 
become so familiar with the problems and needs of all types 
of individuals that he can, without benefit of systematic ob- 
servation or tabulation, sit down and write out the appropriate 
educational prescription for even the typical student. When 
added to this is the necessity for considering the unique needs 


B= A superficial examination of reports prepared by 
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and traits of each individual, the inadequacy of these experts 
is readily apparent. As usual, then, the problem is shifted to 
the teacher. 

Unfortunately, the typical teacher, with a limited back- 
ground and opportunity for observation of activities in the 
commercial, industrial, and governmental fields, is also un- 
reasonably overburdened with the task of developing appro- 
priate educational objectives for individual students. The 
teacher can, of course, shift the problem on to the student, 
but he is clearly the least informed and the most in need of 
assistance. 

It is essential that the student, the teacher, the professor, 
and the educational administrator be provided with scien- 
tifically developed facts and procedures, based on systematic 
and comprehensive observation and analysis of all types of 
adult activities. 

At this point it should be emphasized that scientific pro- 
cedures cannot be used to establish values. Society and the 
individual must decide on the nature of the activities for which 
the individual is to be trained, and they must also define the 
type of behavior which is to be designated as ‘‘successful” 
with respect to that activity. Once this essential information 
has been supplied, scientific methods can be of great assistance 
in providing systematic data to be used in establishing edu- 
cational policies. 

It is proposed that the first step in developing educational 
objectives is a systematic definition of the problem, including 
a tabulation of the types of adult activities in which educa- 
tional organizations are attempting to insure successful par- 
ticipation. It is believed that this list should be simply stated 
in terms which can be comprehended and agreed to by typical 
parents and citizens. 

The next step is the development of a preliminary set of 
critical requirements for these activities. An aptitude, ability, 
attitude, or other requirement for a particular activity which 
is crucial in the sense that it frequently is a factor in causing 
either successful or unsuccessful participation is, by definition, 
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a critical requirement for that activity. On the basis of the 
hypotheses obtained from this preliminary study, specific state- 
ments of detailed educational objectives can be prepared. 

In order to test these hypotheses, it is necessary to develop 
standardized sample situations and other test procedures to 
provide intermediate measures of the desired outcomes. After 
validity has been established, they provide an acceptable means 
for evaluating educational outcomes. Research on educational 
methods, content, and guidance procedures then becomes 
possible. 

Before beginning the discussion of specific research tech- 
niques, it should be emphasized that educational objectives 
cannot be developed either in the schools or in the universities. 
They must be developed in the community and cooperatively 
with commercial, industrial, and governmental organizations. 
Research workers must get out of the schools and take a good 
look at what is going on in the world. 

Experience in the research programs of the armed forces 
emphasizes the importance of a systematic approach to the 
development of educational objectives. In many instances, 
military training courses, when first organized, reflected only a 
superficial and poorly formulated concept of the goal of the 
training work. In the military situation, inadequacies in train- 
ing were discovered relatively quickly because of the inability 
of the men to handle effectively the assignments for which they 
were supposed to have been trained. In most instances this 
led to immediate changes in the training courses, and these 
changes continued until the graduates of the courses were 
found to be uniformly competent in handling their subsequent 
assignments. 

Unfortunately, in many educational situations there is a 
long lapse of time between a specific type of training and its 
subsequent use in a practical situation. This lapse and the 
lack of centralized control in the civilian situation have pre- 
vented the correction of many inadequate and ineffective edu- 
cational procedures. An example of a delayed correction in 
a military situation will illustrate this point. As one phase of 
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the program to develop a large number of trained aircrews in 
a short period of time, a new training course was established 
for bombardiers. This program was very effective in train- 
ing men to utilize the complex bombsight and other bombing 
equipment developed for high-altitude precision bombing. 
However, early results indicated that in combat the bombs 
were falling several times as far from the target as did the 
bombs dropped in training practice. To study this situation, 
a systematic analysis of the reasons for failure in bombing 
operations during a four-month period was’ made in the 
European and Mediterranean theaters. It was found that 
a large proportion of the bombing missions were inaccurate 
because of late or incorrect identification of the target. 

A check revealed that bombardiers were neither effectively 
selected nor trained to insure skill in this very important 
element of their assignment. In practice bombing during 
their training period, the bombs were aimed at small shacks 
surrounded by a series of large white concentric circles. 
Under these circumstances the problem of target identification 
was virtually absent, and individual differences were entirely 
hidden. However, in the practical situation of combat bomb- 
ing the large white concentric circles were absent; and many of 
the bombardiers were found to be very deficient in the quick 
and accurate location of a specific target twenty to thirty 
thousand feet below them. It was not regarded as feasible to 
expect the enemy to paint large white concentric circles around 
the selected aiming points, and training procedures were de- 
veloped to include the “bombing” of typical targets, such as 
factories and bridges. On the bombing missions using realistic 
targets, photographs were taken at the time the individual 
would have released the bomb, and no bombs were dropped. 
These procedures resulted in a marked increase in the ability 
to identify practical bombing targets and, together with 
changes in the selection procedures, resulted in the develop- 
ment of much more effective bombardiers. 

To develop educational objectives, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the requirements for success in an activity in terms of 
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aptitude, personality traits, and training, utilizing the various 
techniques of activity analysis. Experience during the war em- 
phasized the great importance of determining the critical re- 
quirements, as contrasted with those which had a negligible 
effect on success in the activity. Too often, job analyses have 
resulted in long lists, including most of the desirable human 
traits, without any information as to which were essential and 
which were unimportant. 

A large proportion of the statements of educational ob- 
jectives has been based on the requirements for the next edu- 
cational level, rather than on the systematic study of the life 
activities for which the individuals are being prepared. The 
dangers of the former procedure are well illustrated by the 
example just cited from military experience. 

As previously indicated, descriptive information regarding 
jobs and other adult activities is of only limited value in de- 
veloping educational objectives. What is needed is analytical 
data indicating the specific requirements for success in a par- 
ticular activity. A few of the more promising of the many 
available techniques for systematic studies of this type are 
discussed here. 

An obvious approach to obtaining information regarding 
appropriate educational goals is to find individuals who are 
outstandingly successful in a specific activity and individuals 
who are notably unsuccessful, and make a careful analysis of 
the characteristics of the two groups of individuals. Ex- 
perience indicates that, in practice, this seemingly excellent 
technique of developing educational objectives cannot be used 
in many practical situations. This limitation is chiefly the 
result of the impossibility, in practice, of obtaining compre- 
hensive descriptive information concerning the individual’s 
traits and educational experiences which had been collected 
prior to his training for the specific activity. 

It has been found very dangerous to assume, especially with 
regard to personality characteristics, that because successful 
and unsuccessful individuals differ with respect to a given trait 
at the present time, any such difference existed at the 
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time they were originally trained for the activity. The ques- 
tion of causality is of great importance here; and the pos- 
sibility of error in assuming that the trait caused the failure, 
rather than that the failure caused the trait, must be constantly 
considered. This is an extremely important and valuable 
technique when information collected prior to training for the 
particular activity is available for analysis. 

In addition to the requirement of careful interpretation of 
the results to avoid errors of causality when the tests or other 
information about the man are gathered at a time subsequent 
to his success or failure, great care must be used in insuring 
that the criterion used in selecting the successful and unsuccess- 
ful individuals is really a valid measure of success in the de- 
fined activity. 

A second approach to developing training requirements for 
a specific type of activity is to collect the judgments of various 
types of personnel associated with the activity. It is fre- 
quently assumed that participants, supervisors, and observers 
of a particular activity are automatically qualified as authori- 
ties on the requirements for this activity. The large amount 
of experience with these types of judgments in connection with 
military training situations indicates that such judgments are 
unlikely to be valuable unless they are based on systematic ob- 
servations of a substantial number of individuals engaged in 
typical aspects of the activity. 

In many instances, participants know very little about the 
critical requirements of a particular activity. They have 
little information as to whether the difficulties which they have 
are typical of those which others have and are likely to dismiss 
individual differences in proficiency with comments regarding 
motivation and generalities. They have never found it neces- 
sary to make a systematic analysis of requirements for the 
activity, and their judgments are usually in vague terms and 
likely to represent stereotypes which have been suggested to 
them in conversation. 

In general, supervisors are found to be a better source of 
information since it is part of their job to evaluate the work 
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of individuals participating in the activity who are subordinate 
to them. In the initial survey of aircrew personnel in the 
European and Mediterranean theaters, it was found that those 
commanders with superior combat records had considerable 
insight into the requirements of the jobs performed by in- 
dividuals under their supervision. As a part of this survey, 
more than three hundred of the officers who had immediate 
supervision of aircrew personnel indicated on a check list of 
twenty aptitudes, abilities, and other personal characteristics, 
their judgments concerning the relative importance of each of 
these traits for an individual capable of doing superior work 
of a specific type in combat operations. These judgments were 
indicated in the form of the minimum acceptable standards 
which they believed should be maintained for each of these 
traits in selecting and classifying aircrew personnel for specific 
types of duty assignments. By carefully defining the traits 
and indicating what was meant by them in terms of actual 
samples of test materials and in terms of related perform- 
ances, it was believed that a fairly satisfactory reporting of 
the judgments of these supervisors was obtained. It was also 
found that personnel filling out this check list under the su- 
pervision of different aviation psychologists in different the- 
aters of combat agreed fairly well as to the relative impor- 
tance, in terms of minimum standards, of the traits listed for 
the specific duty assignments. 

The value of the judgment of an observer depends to a 
considerable extent on his training and insight into individual 
and trait differences, his technical skill, and the extent to which 
his observations are systematically made and recorded. 

A third approach to the problem of developing training re- 
quirements—and the one found to be most effective in mili- 
tary studies—consisted of systematic analyses of good and 
poor performance. Essentially, the procedure was to obtain 
firsthand reports, or reports from objective records, of satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory execution of the task assigned. The 
cooperating individual described a situation in which success 
or failure was determined by specific reported causes. This 
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procedure was found very effective in obtaining information 
from individuals concerning their own errors, from subordi- 
nates concerning errors of their superiors, from supervisors 
with respect to their subordinates, and also from participants 
with respect to coparticipants. 

An improvement on the procedure of collecting a report 
primarily on the basis of the individual’s memory of the inci- 
dent at some subsequent'date was the procedure of using a 
check list during, or immediately following, the specific per- 
formance of the assigned task. An example of the use of this 
procedure was the development of an aerial gunnery check 
list by aviation psychologists from Psychological Research 
Unit No. 1. This check list was filled out by each student at 
the completion of each air-to-air fixed gunnery mission. The 
check list consisted of a report of difficulties encountered in 
the air-to-air firing mission and included such items as whether 
his turn in the target was (a) generally well timed, (b) often 
too late, (c) often too sharp, or (d) often too hurried; and 
whether there was, in regard to deflection shooting, (a) no 
difficulty in estimating correct lead (of the target), (b) some 
difficulty in judging necessary lead, or (c) some difficulty in 
gradually reducing lead. There were also a few items on the 
check list concerning the mechanical functioning of the gun 
and plane and the behavior of the tow plane. For example, 
he was asked to check with respect to the tow plane (a) speed 
and altitude maintained regularly, (b) speed irregular, or (c) 
altitude irregular. 

The analysis of the data of this type included (1) the per- 
centage of individuals reporting each of the various types of 
difficulties for all missions; (2) the percentage of individuals 
reporting difficulties on each of the items for the various mis- 
sions, especially emphasizing comparison of the early and late 
missions and the various learning curves involved; and (3) 
the relation between the air-to-air gunnery scores and the re- 
sponses given on the check list for a particular mission. 

It is believed that analyses of skill and learning in relation 
to the reports of students, as well as instructors and super- 
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visors, on check lists of this type should be of considerable 
value in the study of learning difficulties and the analysis of 
training requirements. An example of the use of this pro- 
cedure, in a situation which was made much more difficult be- 
cause of the lack of precise definition of success in the assigned 
task, was provided by analyses of the characteristics of good 
and poor combat leaders. The objective of the study was to 
determine the principal requirements for success as a combat 
leader. It was believed desirable to carry on a systematic 
study to attempt to improve on the numerous “armchair” con- 
cepts of leadership. Combat personnel were especially moti- 
vated to evaluate the quality of combat leadership they re- 
ceived. Not only the success of their operations, but also their 
personal survival, depended upon the quality of leadership 
they received. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable that special 
value should be attached to a report of an incident which im- 
pressed the observer as confirming his belief in an outstanding 
commander or as confirming his identification of a commander 
in whom he lacked confidence. Such incidents are the primary 
source of the individual’s opinions concerning the actions and 
characteristics of a successful leader. They provide directly 
the type of information necessary for the analysis and study 
of combat leadership. 

On the other hand, if individuals are asked to list the ac- 
tivities and characteristics of an outstanding combat leader, 
they tend to draw not only upon their own experiences and 
observations, but also upon the stereotypes which they have 
been taught to accept as typical of the good combat leader. 
Although such stereotypes cannot be completely avoided or 
dismissed, it is believed that the procedure outlined above 
tends to provide a more valid basis for the structuring of the 
concept of leadership than is supplied by direct reports re- 
garding the traits believed of most importance for the combat 
leader. 

In conclusion, it is important to separate and define two 
different aspects of the program of developing educational ob- 
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jectives in terms of a given list of important activities. First, 
there is the need for determining the components of the ac. 
tivity which are critical in the sense that they have been dem- 
onstrated as making the difference between success and failure 
in carrying out an important part of the task in a significant 
number of instances. The identification of these critical re- 
quirements leads to the preparation of a criterion measure of 
success in the activity. 

The second problem is stating the requirements of the ac- 
tivity in terms of measurable traits. These requirements, 
rather than referring to specific activities and types of be- 
havior which are critical, are in terms of the aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and traits which are required of the individual himself 
in order to perform the tasks in a successful manner. This 
type of analysis provides the immediate basis for the develop- 
ment of measures of proficiency and knowledge for use in de- 
termining educational content and methods. The original 
findings are to be regarded merely as working hypotheses, and 
a continuous program of testing and revising these hypotheses 
is essential. 

The task of developing sound objectives for education is 
both difficult and extensive. However, research workers in edu- 
cation cannot continue to neglect their responsibilities in this 
area, since it is fundamental to the solution of all of the im- 
portant problems in the field of education. The problem de- 
mands a large-scale frontal attack; and it is believed that a 
well-planned and executed study in this area could do much to 
answer the critics from the natural science field, who ask us if 
the scientific method has application to the social sciences and, 
if so, if it is used. Let’s equip our educational workshops 
with calculating machines and recording equipment, rather 
than armchairs and round tables, and develop objectives for 
American education based on scientific study, as well as human 
judgment. 








Contributions of Wartime Personnel 
Methods to Teacher Selection’ 


By KENNETH L. HEATON 


ognized as a problem of the highest practical signifi- 

cance and, also, as one of great technical complexity. In 
1941 it was being given liberal attention by school adminis- 
trators, professors of education, and educational researchers. 
The names of various well-known educators—A. S. Barr, 
Louis Raths, David Ryans, Maurice Troyer, Ben Wood, 
and others—were among those who were attempting to arrive 


at a better understanding of the problem and to improve the 
methods of selection. 


Te PROBLEM of teacher selection has been generally rec- 


The war made necessary a temporary redirection of pro- 
fessional attention and also caused a shortage of teacher can- 
didates so that it was hardly possible to make any selection if 
existing vacancies were to be filled. Now, with the end of the 
war—although there are still more teacher vacancies than 
eligible candidates—there is immediate need for a renewal of 
the search for more adequate methods of selection. 


WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES FOR USE OF TECHNIQUES 


Although the war meant a reduction of emphasis on meth- 
ods of teacher selection, the technical achievements of the 
period are not without related significance. During the war 
some thirty-five million Americans were selected and trained 
for the many full-time and part-time assignments that grew 
out of the war effort. The size of the task and the inadequate 
number of available experts in personnel selection, in most 
instances, made it necessary to employ previously devised 
techniques of selection. At the same time, the impetus to 
experimentation with new methods surpassed all previous pe- 

“An address before a joint session of the American Educational Research 


Association and the National Council of College Teachers of Education, 
March 4, 1947, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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riods in American history, and there were several notable 
efforts to develop improved methods. 

There was the very elaborate program for the assessment 
of recruits for the Office of Strategic Services, under the di- 
rection of Harry Murray; the officer-retention program of the 
War Department, developed under the leadership of Marion 
Richardson and Walter Bingham; the program for the selec. 
tion of Air Forces personnel, directed by John Flanagan; the 
War Department civilian-selection program, to which E. E. 
Cureton, Walter Durost, Roger Lennon, the writer of this 
paper, and others contributed; the Navy selection program to 
which Alvin Eurich, Ray Faulkner, and other educators made 
major contributions. 

These and many other programs are worthy of very careful 
analysis in order to discover any direct or indirect implications 
they may have for the problem of methods of teacher selec- 
tion. The purpose here, therefore, is to suggest that a careful 
survey should be made of wartime uses of selection techniques 
and that supplementary experimentation should be conducted 
in order to sift out achievements that may have implications 
for the improvement of teacher selection. 

A similar program has been launched during the past year 
in an effort to benefit from this same wartime experience, but 
for the purpose of developing an effective plan for the selec- 
tion of professional personnel for civilian assignment in the 
War Department. This program is sponsored by the Re- 
search Section, Civilian Personnel and Training Division, in 
the Office of the Secretary of War. Because of the similarity 
of purpose a brief description of the type of methods now 
being tried out in this War Department program may be of 
interest. 

During the war, outstanding progress was made in the de- 
velopment of written tests and performance tests for the se- 
lection of civilian personnel for occupations requiring clerical 
and manual skills. Selection for top-level professional and ad- 
ministrative positions for the civilian component of the War 
Department was usually based on personal interviews, the data 
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recorded in a standard application form, National Roster 
records, and informal methods of various types. 

With the issuance of Executive Order 9691 in February 
1946 the responsibility for selection of thousands of perma- 
nent appointees for a great variety of scientific, professional, 
and administrative positions had to be faced. It seemed im- 
portant that a new search be made for effective methods for 
the selection of such top-level personnel. 

On the basis of techniques employed in various situations 
during the war, it was decided to experiment with a combina- 
tion of methods, making adaptation to each specific job 
category. 


Major STEPS IN PERSONNEL EXAMINING 

The major steps taken in developing the program of exam- 
ining for each type of position are not new. They have been 
stated in these words: 

1. Identifying job elements from a job description 
Translating job elements into personal traits 
Selecting or developing examination techniques 
Setting standards of eligibility for appointment 
Establishing validity of examination techniques and ap- 
pointment standards 

For a discussion of these five steps, reference is made to 
two publications of the Research Section,. Civilian Personnel 
and Training Division, Office of the Secretary of War. The 
first is a pamphlet, Planning the Examination for Specific 
Jobs. The second is a sound filmstrip in four parts, entitled 
Examining Personnel for Civilian Employment. 


rh 
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TECHNIQUES ON WHICH FURTHER EXPERIMENTATION 
Is RECOMMENDED 

In applying this pattern to professional positions, four 
techniques are proving particularly applicable: 

Biographical information blanks 

Oral examinations 

Standard interviews 

Reference schedules 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION BLANK 


This instrument is a schedule or personal questionnaire de- 
signed to obtain in a uniform manner significant facts from 
the individual’s past experience. Its purpose is to ascertain 
both specific activities and long-time tendencies which are in- 
dicative of future behavior. It is addressed to the question: 
“What is there in the individual’s past which has entered into 
him and become a part of him so that it is determinative with 
respect to characteristics which are important for the pros- 
pective job?” 

The biographical information blank differs from the or- 
dinary recording of past experience in three ways. It is broader 
in its coverage; it is more incisive in its detail; it is designed 
to elicit answers which are adapted to quantitative scoring. 

Because the biographical information blank is prepared 
after the manner of an objective test, so that the applicant 
can indicate answers by checking instead of by writing them 
out at length, a great deal more can be asked of him in a 
given time. Further, since the blank has a carefully thought- 
out purpose and is prepared with this purpose in mind, it calls 
for many elements having indicative value, in contrast to a 
small number of general items. 

For the selection of civilian employees in the War Depart- 
ment it has been found advantageous to divide experience into 
several types, such as doing, planning, deciding, and partici- 
pating in interpersonal relationships. The “doing”’ experiences 
include the operating responsibilities as distinguished from 
the planning or supervisory responsibilities. These are de- 
scribed in terms of the activities in which the applicant has 
engaged, the kinds of materials with which he has worked, the 
nature of responsibility he has held for the final product. The 
“planning” experiences involve the scheduling of work, speci- 
fying procedures, devising procedures, defining objectives, 
evaluating possible outcomes of alternative plans. These ex- 
periences may involve the translation of objectives into pro- 
cedures, staff, supplies, and equipment. “Deciding” may in- 
volve various types of activity and degrees of skill, including 
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making decisions with the aid of specific guides, with the aid 
of guides general to the field, or without guides of either type. 
“Interpersonal” experiences include receiving and reacting 
to supervision—supervision of others, cooperation and collabo- 
ration with others, negotiation with others to achieve agree- 
ment, and all of the many other types of dealings with others. 
The extent to which an individual has engaged in each of 
these while working at a particular job is important. 

The chief value of the biographical information blank, 
however, is probably derived from the incisive manner in 
which it probes these areas. It does not seek simply the 
amount of schooling the applicant has had, but many aspects 
of that schooling. It does not seek merely for the jobs he 
has held and the length of time on each, but it inquires an- 
alytically into the specific activities and responsibilities, in- 
terests and disappointments, successes and failures that have 
determined the nature of experience in those jobs. It is con- 
sidered significant to know about the amount, recency, pro- 
gressiveness, training opportunities, and quality of perform- 
ance of the experience. It is important to learn whether the 
experience lasted long enough to have a significant effect on 
the applicant’s ability. Was it recent enough to be of high 
value at the present time? Does the total history of experience 
give promise of continued growth, or does it indicate that the 
applicant may have reached a limit of ability? Did the po- 
sition afford competent and careful supervision, strong guid- 
ance, and special attention to training? Did the individual 
carry on work with a high or low level of responsibility ? Ob- 
viously, such questions are not asked the applicant directly, 
but they underlie the planning of the biographical information 
blank, and many detailed questions are asked which make it 
possible to arrive at answers to these general questions. 

Because the questions are detailed and relatively unitary, 
the responses lend themselves to scoring. This is a great 
advantage in comparing the blanks of different candidates. 
While theoretically an elaborate system of weighting might 
be desirable, a simple system of points is commonly used, 
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after the manner in which we count responses on an objective 
test. For getting at special qualitative aspects, it is customary 


to read the blanks in full, as a supplement to the numerical 
score.” 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The oral examination has been used in a variety of pro- 
fessional and administrative fields to test the applicants’ 
specialized knowledge and skill in solving problems. 

It has three particular advantages. First, it is flexible 
and can be adapted to each person’s background, involving his 
strengths and weaknesses. It permits following up in certain 
areas to test out the person’s depth of knowledge. (In other 
words: Does he know what he is talking about? Or is he only 
using words?) In the second place, it calls for rather com- 
plete responses, thus portraying the candidate’s thought proc- 
esses and revealing how he arrives at an answer. In the case 
of the written examination, these processes are not so easily 
brought out; in the objective form, they are eliminated; and 
in the essay form, they are tedious. In the third place, for 
those jobs involving face-to-face use of knowledge and think- 
ing ability, as is the case in teaching, the oral examination pro- 
vides something of a direct measure of the ability to integrate 
and utilize knowledge under these circumstances. It thus pro- 
vides the opportunity for incorporating into the test some of 
the common emotional elements so important in determining 
success in making the most of what one knows. 

The examination is usually conducted by a panel of two or 
three members who are specialists in the type of position for 
which the candidate is being considered. The oral examina- 
tion is not, however, left to chance and to the inspiration of 
the moment. Its main structure is carefully outlined in ad- 
vance. The questions are, of course, selected with reference 


*For further discussion see the pamphlet, Application Blanks and Other 
Forms for the Evaluation of Training and Experience (Washington: Research 
Section, Civilian Personnel and Training Division, Office of the Secretary of 
War, 1946). 
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to the duties of the job. They are selected in proportion to the 
importance of certain areas of the work as indicated by the 
relative amounts of time required for the areas, by the judg- 
ments of job analysts, by the position descriptions, and by the 
judgments of supervisors. 

Items, or questions, are put in writing in advance of the 
examination. ‘They usually sample the general occupational 
area in which the job falls and any important related fields, 
as well as the specific knowledge and ability of the immediate 
job. Problems are taken from actual job situations, and a 
group of questions prepared around each problem rather than 
taking questions of a stereotyped form which have cut-and- 
dried answers. Incidental probing and follow-up questions 
are asked as the examination proceeds, but do not take up so 
much time that the planned questions are pushed aside. 

The success of the oral technique depends as much on the 
method of rating the responses as on the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the examination itself. During the examina- 
tion each member of the panel prepares a record of his ob- 
servations on a check sheet. This check sheet provides for 
ratings on the quality of performance in the general field, in 
the immediate field, and in related fields. It is designed to 
elicit evaluations of specific aspects of this performance, such 
as comprehension of problem, the practicability and adequacy 
of solution, and ability to strike at key points and to stay with 
the problem. It also covers certain general characteristics: 
interest and enthusiasm, clarity of expression, and evidences 
of originality and good judgment. From this sheet each panel 
member prepares a summary of his ratings, and from the 
combined sheets the panel chairman in turn prepares a sum- 
mary for the panel group. Each panel member makes his 
rating independently, without discussion with the other mem- 
bers. He is advised to exercise judgment in making his sum- 
mary in contrast to being bound by a mechanical averaging 
of the ratings he records as the examination is progressing. 
This freedom permits him to give a weighting to the various 
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points according to his feeling of their relative importance 
for the job.° 


THE STANDARD INTERVIEW 


This measurement technique has been set up in recognition 
of the fact that interpersonal relations are an important part 
of many jobs and should have representation in any selection 
program. This fact is attested by the widespread insistence on 
an interview of some kind or other before employing a worker. 
To omit an interview procedure would be quite unacceptable 
to practical administrators. The personal characteristics of 
the individual applicant have too much effect on those around 
him, including those who supervise him, to be ignored. 

The standard interview was devised as a means of assessing 
the personal characteristics of an individual in so far as these 
enter into relations with others. The interview is conducted 
by a panel of two or three interviewers. The applicant is in- 
troduced to members of the panel and then seated informally 
with them. Approximately five minutes of the average total 
of thirty minutes devoted to an interview is spent getting 
acquainted. Conversation of mutual general interest is ini- 
tiated and maintained by the panel. No pressure is placed on 
the applicant to answer questions at this point, the total pur- 
pose being to put the applicant at his ease. 

After the applicant has been put at ease, the interview 
shifts to the discussion of hypothetical situations which involve 
problems of personal relations. 

Let us assume that one of the employees who works under your di- 
rection is inefficient, lazy, and inclined to pass the buck. How would 
you go about straightening out the difficulty? 

a) Would you take a different approach if he had formerly been all 

right? What approach? 

b) What would you do if he were a close friend? 

c) Suppose he resented you personally? 

d) Under what circumstances should you keep hands off? 

*For further discussion see the pamphlet, Oral Examinations (Washington: 


Research Section, Civilian Personnel and Training Division, Office of the 
Secretary of War, 1946). 
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For a long time to come, all kinds of business, as well as government, 
will be taking on new people. What essentials would you look for if 
you were in charge of the selection of people for a large organization? 

a) Assuming that you had to work with all the people you selected, 
what would be your policy on selecting people toward whom you 
felt a sense of personal antagonism and resentment, despite their 
unquestioned ability to do a good job? 

b) When might it be preferable to select people for special assign- 
ment rather than to select them for developmental possibilities in 
the organization as a whole? 

c) When might it be preferable to select people with general training 
rather than those who have just completed training in a specialty? 


The individual is rated on what he says, not so much from 
the standpoint of its correctness as from the standpoint of its 
indication of his attitudes and emotions regarding other per- 
sons. Such evaluation is, of course, partly a product of the 
rater. For this reason, it is appropriate to have more than 
one person do the rating. A panel of two or preferably three 
persons selected for having good judgment in the subtleties 
of person-to-person relations will avoid extreme idiosyncracies 
in the rating and, it has been found, can ordinarily be counted 
on to render a verdict pretty much in keeping with the general 
opinion of a larger group. 

In order further to safeguard the ratings, rather extensive 
guides have been developed for the procedure. The panel 
is expected to meet in advance and work out a number of 
question areas and then to try these out. A two-page check 
sheet has been prepared on which to rate fourteen different 
aspects of the person’s behavior. A second sheet offers a list 
of some two hundred adjectives to be checked, identifying the 
candidate with impressions of the different aspects of his per- 
formance. A third sheet guides the individual panel member 
to crystallize his various ratings into a single, over-all judg- 
ment of the person. A fourth sheet is for the chairman of 
the panel to summarize the ratings given by the individual 
panel members. 


It is hoped by these means to get some evaluation of the 
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emotional and other personal characteristics of the individual 
when he is in face-to-face relationship with other persons and 
at the same time avoid some of the shortcomings of the casual 
or unplanned interview.‘ 


REFERENCE SCHEDULE OR QUALIFICATIONS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


This instrument is used to obtain verification evidence of 
the type often sought by a letter of reference. It is designed 
to be as objective, as specific, and as analytical as possible. 
It is as free as possible from the very general type of ma- 
terial commonly found in letters which are written about the 
work of other persons. It differs from an ordinary letter of 
reference in somewhat the same manner that a highly stand- 
ardized interview differs from a casual conversation, or in 
the way that an objective test differs from an essay test con- 
taining vague or indefinite questions. 

A reference schedule consists of pertinent, detailed, and 
pointed questions concerning the applicant’s past performance. 
It should, naturally, be prepared by someone well acquainted 
with the specific field of work in which the position lies, and 
it should be framed in terms of the specific job duties and re- 
quirements of that field. 

A good reference schedule will, at the outset, inform the 
reference concerning the nature of the work in the position 
which the applicant is seeking so that the reference can reply 
in terms pertinent to that background. The schedule will then 
request a verification (or denial) of certain facts concerning 
the applicant’s past performance. These facts may be simply 
copied from the statements which the applicant has previously 
made about his experience with this particular employer. Or 
they may be in the form of a multiple-choice item, such as: 
“If the applicant worked for you in an administrative ca- 
pacity, check the kind of persons over whom he had super- 
vision.” ‘This statement would then be followed by items rep- 

“This method is discussed further in the pamphlet, Standard Interview 


(Washington: Research Section, Civilian Personnel and Training Division, 
Office of the Secretary of War, 1946). 
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resenting the various types and levels of administrative re- 
sponsibility that might be involved in the field of work. 

If it is desired, the reference schedule may be extended to 
go beyond a simple verification of information previously 
gathered from other sources. It may include certain elements 
of the quality of the individual’s performance, such as are 
commonly requested on rating blanks. Such an extension, how- 
ever, should be employed with considerable caution, for the 
reply may be affected more by the motivation of the rater than 
by the qualities of the worker. The evaluation should not be 
of the type, ““Was this man a good worker?” But rather a 
series of analytical questions of the order, “When reading 
over letters written by this stenographer, did you feel it was 
safe to send them out without checking specifically on matters 
of form, spelling, and word division?” 

In obtaining information about the applicant’s past per- 
formance, it seems reasonable to get some evidence to sup- 
plement the applicant’s own story. The reference schedule 
is the device for doing this in as specific and objective fashion 
as possible.* 


OTHER METHODS 


In addition to the above four methods, mention should also 
be made of the other types on which experimentation is being 
planned at the present time. The first of these is a written test 
that presents to the applicant a series of situations or prob- 
lems of the type and complexity that he would be expected 
to handle in the particular position for which he is applying. 
It should be so designed as to test the quality of solutions the 
applicant could be expected to devise and also his familiarity 
with the basic facts and principles involved in each solution. 

A last method to be mentioned as worthy of experimenta- 
tion is the performance test. It has been used with success in 
selection for complex mechanical processes. In certain pro- 


* Further discussion of this method will be found in the pamphlet, Verification 
Procedures (Washington: Research Section, Civilian Personnel and Training 
Division, Office of the Secretary of War, 1946). 
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fessional and administrative fields it seems quite possible, with- 
in the limits of practicability, to create significant and real- 
istic situations in which to test performance on a standardized 
basis. Such a possibility should be kept in mind in future at- 
tempts to improve teacher selection.° 


CONCLUSION 


The techniques briefly described above are in process of 
validation on the basis of on-the-job performance. Validation 
studies will not reach the point of conclusiveness for some 
months to come. Early indications, together with the previ- 
ous findings on similar methods applied to wartime situations, 
are such as to encourage further trial and validation. 

The implication from this experience is that it would be 
well at this time to reappraise the progress already made and 
to outline new lines of experimentation and research in the 
field of teacher selection. A first step in this direction might 
be to review wartime experiences in various selection programs 
with a view to discovering promising avenues for future ex- 
ploration. 


*In this regard, attention is called to a recent article by Percival M. Symonds, 
“Evaluation of Teacher Personality,” Teachers’ College Record, October 1946, 
pp. 21-34. This article suggests types of performance tests developed in the 
assessment program of the Office of Strategic Services which he thinks may 
have implications for teacher selection. 





A National Science Foundation 
in 1947P 


By PHILIP N. POWERS * 


Foundation in 1947 seems fair. Favorable committee 

reports on the subject are expected in both chambers 
of Congress. Opposition to the idea seems slight. There is 
apparently widespread recognition among scientists and Con- 
gressmen of the need for a central scientific agency in the 
federal government. On the other hand, controversy con- 
tinues. In spite of a major effort to heal last year’s wounds 
and agree to agree, successful in part, controversy persists— 
controversy which may again prevent passage of the legisla- 
tion. 

There is little argument over basic purposes. Most scien- 
tists believe that federal programs to encourage the discovery 
and development of scientific talent, and to support basic 
research are urgently needed. In more general terms, the 
foundation will provide a means by which the role of the 
federal government in American science may be systematically 
reviewed and brought into balance. A central scientific agency 
with not only these responsibilities of its own, but also with 
concern for establishment of policy on the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds for scientific purposes, is well justified by the 
prominence of science in national affairs. 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, the prospect for a National Science 


Tue DiscoOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


In a sense, this is the central problem of American science, 
for without adequately trained personnel resources, no amount 
of funds from the government or from any other source will 
produce progress in science. On the other hand, well-trained 
scientists, with an urge to seek new knowledge, will work on 
in spite of serious handicaps resulting from lack of equipment 
and funds. This is not to suggest that the equipment is not 
needed—on the contrary, essential equipment is becoming 
more elaborate than ever—but it is to point out that the 


*The views expressed in this article are personal and not official. 
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essential ingredient of scientific work is the highly trained 
human mind. 

American policy has too often ignored this fact. We are 
now faced with an unprecedented scarcity of scientific per- 
sonnel—the inevitable result of our failure to continue the 
education of scientists during the war, and this in the face 
of a rapidly increasing demand for scientific work. During 
the last two years concern about the problem has become 
widespread. The report of the Moe committee in the Bush 
report * is probably the most complete analysis of the problem 
yet available. 

The question is not really: How many scientists are we 
short? That is essentially meaningless. There is a deeper 
and more fundamental question. Recognizing that our scien- 
tific personnel resources constitute a human resource which 
is one of the nation’s most valuable assets, then we must ask: 
Are we living up to the promise of American democratic 
society by offering adequate opportunity for the realization 
of the potential for scientific achievement within individuals? 
More specifically, 

1. May young people with talent freely choose science as 
a career? 

2. Are educational opportunities available to those with 
talent for scientific work? 

3. Can scientists find working conditions which conduce to 
creative achievement and to continued professional growth? 

If these questions could be answered in the affirmative, 
there would be no need to worry about a shortage of scientific 
personnel. 

*In response to a request by President Roosevelt in November 1944 to report 
on four questions relating to (a) making wartime developments in science 
known to the world, (+) continuing the “war of science against disease,” 
(c) federal aid for research activities in public and private organizations, 
and (d) the discovery and development of scientific talent, Vannevar Bush 
set up four committees to deal separately with these questions. Henry Allen 
Moe, secretary-general of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
served as chairman of the Committee on Discovery and Development of 
Scientific Talent. The entire report to the President appeared in July 1945 


as Science, the Endless Frontier by Vannevar Bush (Washington: Government 
Printing Office). 
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These questions ought to be answered in detail, and their 
answers should be widely comprehended, for therein would 
lie hope for the evolution of a state of affairs in which the 
questions could be answered more nearly in the affirmative. 
The second question has already received a good deal of 
attention. As a result, all of the science foundation bills now 
before Congress include provisions for the grant of federal 
scholarships and fellowships. This ignores, of course, the 
closely related question of how effective educational institu- 
tions may be in training scientists. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, I hasten to point out that 
the above three questions are not intended to imply the de- 
velopment of scientific personnel resources by attracting young 
people with talent away from other professions. Far from it. 
The important point is that young people should actually be 
free to choose among as wide a variety of careers as possible. 
(The present lack of freedom is suggested in part by the fact 
that the children of professional people are several times more 
likely to attend college than the children of laborers.) Then 
the opportunity for an individual to go to college to study in 
any field should be determined by other factors than the eco- 
nomic status of his family. 

If the above questions be applied at the present time to 
the military professions, there is evidence for believing that 
the development of our naval officer personnel resources is 
well in hand and that this development may be at the expense 
of other professions. The Holloway Plan of the Navy is 
pertinent and has received a good deal of attention—some 
highly critical because of the fear that this plan may drain 
into military service too large a proportion of the nation’s 
ablest high school graduates. Briefly, the adoption of Admi- 
ral Holloway’s plan has resulted in the authorization of 
14,000 regular students in NROTC units in fifty-two colleges 
and universities. In addition to $600 a year, expenses for 
tuition, fees, textbooks, and uniforms will be paid from federal 
funds. Since these scholarships are awarded on a competitive 
basis, this permits the training of the top 3 percent® of the 


*In 1944 there were approximately 400,000 male high school graduates. 
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nations’ male high school graduates to become regular naval 
officers. 

The pertinence of this plan to the discussion is clear. Is 
a talented young man with low economic status free to choose 
science as a career if his best chance of going to college lies 
in agreeing to become a Regular Navy officer? It is true, 
of course, that he may major in science if he wishes—and it 
is also true that he may resign his commission after one and 
a half to three years of service if he chooses. Still this is 
not the way to develop scientific talent—and the talent needed 
for military service is not the same as the talent needed for 
scientific work. 

Some of the critics of this plan resent the Navy’s authority 
to grant these scholarships. This is unjust. Of course we 
need talented military officers. This is an excellent way to 
assure the quality of our future Navy, but it makes it more 
than ever essential that, for this same top 3 percent (or 
5 percent, or whatever the figure should be), similar oppor- 
tunities to go to college be offered to those who choose the 
scientific or any other professions. The bills for a National 
Science Foundation now being considered contain provisions 
for these opportunities only in part, since the scholarships are 
to be “for scientific study or scientific work.” It seems likely, 
however, that the foundation will have the authority to in- 
terpret this to mean social as well as natural science. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR BAsiIc RESEARCH 


American science can take little pride in its past perform- 
ance of basic research. We have, to be sure, been pre-eminent 
in the application of fundamental knowledge to practical prob- 
lems, but a large proportion of the original discoveries were 
made abroad. The numbers of Nobel prizes awarded in this 
country compared with those awarded abroad offer some in- 
dication of the extent to which we have been dependent on 
foreign scientists for the discovery of fundamental knowledge. 
In the fields of physics, chemistry, medicine, and physiology, 
the ratio is approximately 1 to 6. Were it not for the inter- 
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nationalism of science, our American science might have been 
badly off, indeed. 

During the war years very little basic research was done 
anywhere. Instead, there has been extensive exploitation of 
fundamental knowledge gained before the war. Scientific 
work has been out of balance and will become increasingly 
hampered unless the flow of fundamental knowledge is re- 
sumed. This is a challenge to American science to see whether 
it has sufficiently matured to assume its proper role in the 
world. There are indications that this is not yet to be the 
case, but we have an unprecedented opportunity. Many of 
the outstanding European scientists have come to this country, 
and we are one of the few countries having sufficient wealth 
to provide the elaborate equipment frequently needed for 
atomic-age research. 

The need for encouragement of basic research has been 
widely recognized during the last few years. Although there 
has been considerable dispute on the matter, it now seems 
generally agreed (with a few important exceptions‘) that 
federal funds must be made available for research on a larger 
scale than heretofore and that a science foundation is there- 
fore needed. The Army and Navy, well aware of the im- 
portance of research for national security, embarked upon 
programs of their own without waiting for the decision on a 
science foundation. Consequently, large-scale federal subsidy 
of basic research is already a fact. The amount being spent 
this year is probably somewhere between $20,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 depending on how you define the word “basic.” ® 


“For example, see the testimony of Dr. Frank B. Jewett, chairman of the 
National Academy of Sciences, before committees of both this Congress and 
the last. 

*Figures gathered by the Bureau of the Budget show that for all govern- 
ment research and development work (excluding the Manhattan Engineer 
District and research in social sciences) there was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 approximately $712,000,000. This includes about $272,000,000 
for the Navy Department and $327,000,000 for the War Department. Carried 
over from last year, but already obligated, there was $316,000,000 for the Navy, 
$449,000,000 for the Army, and $67,000,000 for the rest of the federal govern- 
ment. Much of this year’s appropriation will, of course, not be spent this year, 
but merely be obligated for expenditure another year. 
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The apprehension with which many view this increasing occu- 
pation of the military in American science has probably given 
added impetus to the idea of a National Science Foundation— 
to support basic research, but not with military funds. 

The Office of Naval Research, growing out of the earlier 
Office of Research and Invention, was established by act of 
Congress in August 1946. The Chief of Naval Research is 
responsible for initiating, planning, promoting, and coordi- 
nating the naval research program, as well as letting contracts, 
determining policy, and advising the Secretary of the Navy on 
research. His counterpart in the Army is the Director of 
Research and Development (G-6) on the General Staff. G-6 
is not, however, an operating agency and does not itself con- 
tract for research, but is rather concerned with coordination 
and stimulation of research and development. ‘The Director 
is also the chief adviser to the Secretary of War on research 
and development, but his office has not been established by 
act of Congress as has the ONR. Both offices have responsi- 
bility for dealing with scientific manpower problems. 

The Joint Research and Development Board was set up by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy in June 1946 to coordinate 
all research and development activities of interest to both 
departments. (“Basic’’ research would, of course, be only 
a small percentage of the total.) Having authority to speak 
for the two Secretaries, the Board, under the chairmanship 
of Vannevar Bush, guides the Departments in resolving 
administrative and technical conflicts and determining final 
allocation of projects. 

The stake of the Army and Navy in American science has 
clearly become large. It is not my purpose to debate the im- 
plications of this fact. The Army and Navy are both on 
record in support of a National Science Foundation, and both 
have released official statements favoring the transfer of some 
of their basic research projects to a foundation if and when 
established; and it is certainly true that a great deal of worth- 
while research is now being done which would otherwise be 
impossible. Nevertheless, one cannot avoid asking whether 
the primary end of American science has come to be the 
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national defense. And one wonders how all of this may 
appear to our scientific friends abroad. A brilliant and com- 
prehensive discussion of this subject appears in the current 
American Scholar Forum® under the title “Should the Scien- 
tists Resist Military Intrusion?” 
In the lead article, Louis N. Ridenour remarks that “. 

it should be noticed that there is no compulsion to accept the 
funds proffered by the Armed Services for research use.” 
He describes the aims and methods of the Office of Naval 
Research and then says, “Under such arrangements, I can 
see no reason for refusing the Navy’s help—granted it is 
forthcoming—in doing the scientific work that one would 


have tried to accomplish even without such help.” Philip 
Morrison then comments, “The piece before us here 
is as clear as it is wrong. .. . We cannot tie science to the 


military and hope to see it used for peace, no matter how 
ingeniously we write the contracts, nor how circumspect the 
men of good will remain. Moreover, science is in need of 
social aid. . . .”’ Additional comments by Vannevar Bush, 
Norbert Wiener, Donald Young, and Seymour E. Harris 
complete this interesting forum. 


Tue Errort To EsTaBLisH A NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION IN THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Developments in the present Congress will appear in better 
perspective if the significant occurrences in the last Congress 
are briefly recalled. 

Rival bills were introduced in July 1945 by Senators War- 
ren Magnuson and Harley Kilgore. The Magnuson bill was 
based on the recommendations of the Bush report and pro- 
posed to provide scholarships and fellowships and support for 
basic research in the natural sciences, including medicine, 
under the administration of a nine-man part-time board. The 
Kilgore bill was based on his committee report’ and differed 


*The American Scholar, XVI (1947), 213-25. 


*“The Government’s Wartime Research and Development, 1940-44,” Report 
No. 5, Subcommittee on War Mobilization of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs (see Part II, released July 1945). 
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in its provisions (a) for a single full-time administrator in- 
stead of a part-time board, (b) for the inclusion of the social 
sciences,*® (c) for restricting patents on discoveries made with 
government funds, and (d) for the coordination of all federal 
research. The first three of these differences were to become 
the centers of controversy. The basic features of the Kilgore 
version were supported by President Truman during Septem- 
ber 1945 in his message to Congress. 

Hearings were held during October and November of that 
year. The testimony of approximately one hundred witnesses 
served largely as the basis for a later compromise bill. The 
testimony in favor of some form of a National Science Foun- 
dation to support research was almost unanimous, and there 
was no opposition to the scholarship and fellowship program. 
But on the other issues the witnesses were divided. Formid- 
able camps developed about the rival proposals. First, there 
was the Committee Supporting the Bush Report under the 
leadership of Isaiah Bowman. Next, there was the Committee 
for a National Science Foundation under the lead of Harold 
C. Urey and Harlow Shapley. The latter group issued a 
statement generally endorsing the Kilgore provisions though 
not naming any specific bill. 

Finally, in February, K. T. Compton and Senators Thomas 
and Saltonstall played leading roles in bringing about compro- 
mise. The result was S. 1850, introduced on February 21, 
1946, by Senators Kilgore, Magnuson, Johnson, Pepper, 
Fulbright, Saltonstall, Thomas, and Ferguson. In March 
the bill was favorably reported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The bill was publicly endorsed by both of the rival 
committees, by the council of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and in a joint statement signed 
by James B. Conant, George F. Zook, Morris Fishbein, 
Thomas P. Cooper, Isaiah Bowman, Boris Bakhmeteff, Ar- 
thur A. Hauck, Willard A. Givens, and Harlow Shapley. The 
bill had a single administrator, to be supported and checked by 


*This provision did not appear in the original Kilgore bill, but was in- 
troduced in a revised version in October 1945. 
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a powerful board. The social sciences were included with some 
initial limitations. The patent provisions consisted of a series 
of specific standards to guide the administrator in the dispo- 
sition of inventions and research findings. In addition, there 
were provisions for the coordination of federal research, for 
international cooperation, for a register of scientific personnel, 
for the dissemination of significant scientific and technical in- 
formation, and for a certain minimum distribution of funds on 
a geographic basis among the states. 

With the social science provisions stricken from it, S. 1850 
passed the Senate in July 1946. In May, however, Repre- 
sentative Wilbur D. Mills had introduced a bill into the 
House (H.R. 6448) which was along the lines of the origi- 
nal Magnuson bill. It received the support of the Committee 
Supporting the Bush Report as well as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and others. Thus when S. 1850 was 
later referred to this same committee in the House, much of 
the force of the original controversy arrived with it, and the 
committee had little choice but to drop the whole matter, for 
there was not sufficient time to go through the process of 
working out a compromise again. 


THe INTERSOCIETY COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Recognizing in the above experience the importance of 
unanimity of opinion among scientists, the council of the 
A.A.A.S. acted at its December meeting in Boston to initiate 
an Intersociety Committee for a National Science Foundation. 
Such a committee would provide a means of learning the 
opinions of scientists and educators, resolving differences, and 
presenting a united front to Congress. On behalf of the 
A.A.A.S., James B. Conant invited the participation of all 
afhliated societies plus many others. As a consequence, the 
first meeting was held in Washington on February 23 with 
some one hundred and twenty delegates in attendance from 
all over the country. Kirtley F. Mather presided until per- 
manent officers were elected. Edmund E. Day, president of 
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Cornell University, became chairman. Harlow Shapley, of 
Harvard University, and president of the A.A.A.S., became 
vice chairman. Dael Wolfle, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, became secretary-treasurer. 
The other members of the executive committee are R. G. 
Gustavson, chancellor, University of Nebraska; Ralph W. 
Gerard, University of Chicago; Douglas M. Whitaker, Stan- 
ford University; and C. G. Suits, General Electric Company. 
Thus far, the committee has polled its members on the 
various controversial issues and communicated the results to 
the appropriate committees in both the House and the Senate. 
The vote showed two-thirds of its members in favor of a 
single full-time administrator with the rest equally divided 
between a part-time board and a commission patterned after 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Ninety-eight percent fa- 
vored the inclusion of the social sciences, 86 percent favored 
undergraduate scholarships, and 94 percent objected to the 
inclusion of detailed patent provisions. This vote suggests 
that a measure of unanimity of opinion has been achieved. 


BILLS FOR A NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION IN THE 
EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Although there are now seven bills before Congress pro- 
posing a National Science Foundation, there are essentially 
only two different proposals. In the Senate, Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey has introduced a new bill. 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah has introduced last year’s 
S. 1850 as passed on the floor. In the House, S. 1850 as 
approved last year in committee has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler of New York. The Smith bill 
has been introduced by Representatives Case of New Jersey, 
Mills and Hays, both of Arkansas, and Priest of Tennessee. 

The Smith and Thomas bills differ on the same three con- 
troversial issues: administration, patents, and social sciences. 
Senator Smith proposes a foundation consisting of forty-eight 
individuals serving on a part-time basis. He treats the patent 
question briefly and delegates to the foundation complete 
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authority to dispose of inventions in a manner calculated to 
protect the public interest and the equities of the contracting 
parties. The social science provisions of the two bills are 
oddly reversed. Social science is specifically excluded from the 
Thomas bill, but permitted, though not specifically included, 
in the Smith bill. 

Both bills provide for the support of research and the 
granting of scholarships and fellowships. The Smith version 
has no formula for the distribution of funds and does not per- 
mit a formula for distributing some fraction of the scholar- 
ships and fellowships on the basis of state quotas. Provisions 
for a register of scientific personnel, for international co- 
operation, and for the coordination of federal research ap- 
pear in both bills. The Thomas version alone contains detailed 
provisions for the publication and dissemination of scientific 
information. 

Hearings on the two bills were held in the House on March 
6 and 7 before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. In the Senate the bills were considered in executive 
session on March 20 by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Reports from both committees are expected in the 
near future. 

Controversy on the social science and patent questions seems 
pretty well resolved. This is indicated by the fact that the 
Smith provisions on these issues are acceptable to members of 
the Intersociety Committee. The same cannot be said, how- 
ever, for the administrative provisions, and it is on this issue 
that controversy persists. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BOARD 


Although not directly involved in these legislative proposals 
for a National Science Foundation, a brief description of the 
work of the President’s Scientific Research Board is pertinent. 
[It was established by Executive order in October 1946 under 
the chairmanship of John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the 
President. Assisted and advised by the Board, he is given a 
broad assignment which in effect directs him to prepare a re- 
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port on the status of American science and to make recom- 
mendations concerning the role of science in the federal gov- 
ernment. The members of the Board are the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, War, Navy, the chairmen 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal 
Loan, Federal Works, and Federal Security Administrators, 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and the director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development. The 
Board is temporary and has no function other than to assist 
in the preparation of this report to the President. It is not 
in any sense to be confused with proposals for a National 
Science Foundation. 

To coordinate the preparation of the report, a small full- 
time staff has been set up in the executive office of the Presi- 
dent by the chairman of the Board. J. Donald Kingsley, 
program coordinater in the White House Office, is serving 
as executive secretary. It is anticipated that the report will 
be complete by July 1, 1947. 

Data is now being gathered on the scientific personnel re- 
sources of the country, methods of administration of research 
in the federal government, the amount and kinds of research 
being supported with federal funds, and research work in 
universities. Because of its importance, special attention is 
being given to a study of medical research underway through- 
out the country. In addition to providing the President with 
needed data, this report may be useful to a foundation in 
getting under way. If so, it may help to regain some of the 
time which was lost when bills for a National Science Founda- 
tion failed to pass in 1946. 
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The Colleges and the Courts in 1946 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


LD im 1946 some forty decisions affecting institu- 


tions of higher education directly were handed down 

by the higher courts. Only about three out of four of 
these are digested here, the remainder being omitted because 
the principles involved are neither novel nor of great intrinsic 
interest, or because only procedural points were decided in 
the course of litigation which was still in progress as the year 
closed. It will be noticed, too, that many of the cases decided 
in 1946 had their origin in earlier years; and it is well under- 
stood that where a decision of 1946 was made by a general 
trial court or an intermediate appellate court, a possibility of 
subsequent appeal to a higher tribunal often exists. 

Classified by subject, most of the cases of the year fall into 
five categories: (1) student and faculty rights and responsi- 
bilities, (2) the financing or acquisition of housing facilities, 
(3) the interpretation of state appropriation acts, (4) tax 
exemptions, and (5) the creation and execution of educa- 
tional trusts. 


STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND PROFESSORS 


What a daughter of college age may expect from a divorced 
parent was again demonstrated in Tennessee. A prosperous 
business man, owning a lumber plant, furniture factory, and 
other real estate, was divorced in 1938, when his daughter 
was fourteen. Her custody was not awarded, but she chose 
to live with her mother. She attended and completed high 
school during the four years 1938-42, during which time her 
father gave her more than $2,000. Then, in the words of 
the court, ‘““The father seems to have had the idea that he was 
no longer responsible for her maintenance after she reached 
her eighteenth birthday or that he need not send her to 
college.”” She attended Carson-Newman College from Febru- 
ary 1942 to February 1944. During those two years she 
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earned $144.72 by waiting on tables at the college, her father 
gave her $246.42, and her mother worked as a cook, laun- 
dress, and canning-factory operative to earn $737.49 which 
was spent to keep her in college. The mother then sued to 
compel the father to reimburse her for his appropriate share 
of the college expenses and won a judgment for $550, which 
was afirmed by a Tennessee court of appeals. The court had 
no doubt that the obligation to pay college expenses rested on 
the parents and declared that in Tennessee it rests upon both, 
equally and jointly; but a controversy between them as to the 
proper contribution of each is determinable only by equitable 
principles, with due regard to the condition and means of 
each.’ 

Testamentary trusts for student aid were unsuccessfully 
attacked on the ground of indefiniteness and uncertainty in 
Colorado and Florida. Thus, a bequest to the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to be placed in a special trust 
fund, the income of which was to be used for the education 
of worthy, needy young Methodist men students of theology 
or medicine, created a valid charitable trust, as did also a 
parallel bequest in the same will to the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in the 
same manner and for similar purposes.” Likewise valid was 
a trust created by a bequest to the executor of an estate, em- 
powering him to use it “for the education and advancement 
of the learning of deserving young men or young women,” 
and leaving him full discretion to fix the number and select 
the persons who would benefit from the trust, and to exhaust 
the entire fund for this purpose as he saw fit.* 

A California statute of August 4, 1943, provided that any 
teacher in the state colleges reappointed after three consecutive 
years of prior service would be considered appointed on indefi- 
nite tenure, and created a board of appeals. A professor of 
chemistry at San Jose State College, who had been reappointed 


1 Atchley v. Atchley, (Tenn. App.), 194 S. W. 2d 252 (1946). 
* Galiger v. Armstrong, (Colo.), 165 P. 2d 1019 (1946). 
8 Miller et al. v. Flowers, (Fla.), 27 So. 2d 667 (1946). 
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June 30, 1943, was notified on December 6 of that year that his 
job would be abolished and his employment terminated June 
30, 1944. He sued unsuccessfully for a writ of mandate to com- 
pel the board of appeals to review his case. The board had 
no jurisdiction, because the act creating it was prospective 
and not retroactive; and the professor’s last reappointment 
had occurred before the act became effective. That the 
position of a teacher possessing indefinite tenure cannot be 
abolished retroactively was shown in a case at the College of 
the City of New York, where the governing board adopted 
a resolution October 18, 1943, declaring a particular position 
as teacher of stenography and typewriting to be excess and 
purporting to abolish it retroactively as of September 1, 1943. 
The teacher had been available during the intervening seven- 
week period and was, therefore, entitled to her full salary 
for that period.° 

The perennially recurrent question of extra-mural remuner- 
ative activities of faculty members appeared in the suit of a 
taxpayer to recover for the state $14,374.93 paid as salary 
to the dean of the College of Engineering at the University 
of Kentucky during nearly three years, 1941-44, while he 
was in Washington as consultant to the Assistant Chief of 
Staff of the Army (two years) at $1 a year, and adviser to 
the Under Secretary of War (one year) at $8,000 a year. 
Upon conclusive evidence that during the entire period he 
performed the ‘“‘full function of the office of dean,” with an 
assistant dean acting under his direction in his absence, and 
that in addition he ‘‘rendered extraordinary services to the 
university which otherwise would have required the president, 
or some other representative of the university, to make many 
and frequent trips to Washington,” the court decided that 
the services ‘“‘were well worth the salary paid him by the uni- 
versity.’ 

* Botts v. Simpson, (Cal. App.), 167 P. 2d 231 (1946). 

® Miranda v. Tead et al., Board of Higher Education, 295 N. Y. 545, 68 


N. E. 2d 682 (1946). 


* Commonwealth ex rel. Harper et al. v. Graham et al., (Ky.), 194 S. W. 
2d 377 (1946). 
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Atomic SCIENCE IN CoURT 


Damage suits against institutions of higher education were 
unusually rare in 1946. Only a preliminary phase of a tort 
action against the University of Rochester had been reported 
as this review was written. A bookkeeper, employed in a 
federally supervised project other than the Manhattan Dis- 
trict and having no connection with it, alleged that he worked 
in the university building where the cyclotron was housed and 
in so close proximity to it that he was injured by radioactive 
protons thrown off by it. His petition for a writ of discovery 
to compel the university to produce samples of uranium 235 
and plutonium for inspection was denied, because the univer- 
sity as contractor with the War Department was merely 
custodian and not owner of these substances in minute quanti- 


ties, and the War Department’s security regulations preclude 
the exhibiting of samples.’ 


ACQUIRING AND FINANCING HouSsING 


Wayne University, located in a great metropolis and having 
housing needs far in excess of the capacity of its current plant, 
moved to acquire a conveniently located residence-hotel by 
exercise of eminent domain; but during the pendency of the 
proceedings the purchase was negotiated by agreement, and 
the condemnation suit was dropped. Thereupon, some 570 
tenants of the building came into court claiming the right to 
be heard on the question of the public necessity of the pur- 
chase. Dismissing this claim, the court curtly asserted the 
public necessity was clear. Some hardship on the tenants was 
also clear, but the rights they possessed under contract with 
the former landlord would not be impaired. The university 
could lawfully discontinue the condemnation proceedings at 
any time before confirmation of the verdict of the jury.® 

The Oklahoma supreme court approved a $325,000 issue 

* Cardinal v. University of Rochester et al., (N. Y. Sup.), 63 N. Y. S. 2d 
868 (1946). 


®* Hooper v. Board of Education of City of Detroit, (Mich.), 23 N. W. 2d 
692 (1946). 
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of bonds payable “solely from the revenues to be derived from 
the operation of the buildings,” as authorized by a statute of 
1945, for the purpose of converting barracks into apartments 
for veterans at the state agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
The transaction was not affected by the constitutional limit 
on state indebtedness because that applies only to obligations 
for the payment of which resort might be had to the taxing 
power.” The same court refused to approve the issue of 
$1,300,000 dormitory bonds and $100,000 music-building 
bonds by the University of Oklahoma because these bonds 
bore an additional recital: “and in the event of a deficiency in 
such revenues, then from fees sufficient to make up such de- 
ficiency, to be imposed on all students at the University of 
Oklahoma.” This was fatal because it plainly exceeded the 
intent and wording of the authorizing statute, which, on 
account of the fact that it was a special act, here took 
precedence over the general statutory power of the regents of 
the university to charge fees.*° 

On a different basis was the reasoning in Missouri, where 
the state supreme court validated a proposed issue of $2,732,- 
000 dormitory bonds without any authorizing statute at all. 
These were likewise “payable solely out of the income of 
said dormitories and dining-room facilities.” Keenly aware 
of the campus-housing stringency, the court said, “Chiefly 
because of postwar conditions the enrollment at the univer- 
sity will jump from a low of 1,938 students in 1943 to an 
estimated 6,600 in the fall of this year and then to an esti- 
mated 8,000 or more each year for the next decade,” and 
pointed out that the capacity of existing dormitories was 
only 158 men and 158 women and that many married vet- 
erans were living in auto-trailers. The bond issue would 
finance half the cost of projected dormitories at Columbia 
for 1,850 men, 550 women, and 250 married veterans; and 


* Application of Board of Regents for Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Colleges, (Okla.), 167 P. 2d 883 (1946). 


” Application of Board of Regents of University of Oklahoma, (Okla.), 171 
P. 2d 597 (1946). 
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for 300 men at the school of mines at Rolla. ‘The curators 
state they have no express power to issue revenue bonds for 
money borrowed. Have they the implied power? We are 
convinced they have in this instance. . . .” ™ 


CONSTRUING APPROPRIATION ACTS 


The University of Alabama having purchased the Jefferson 
Hospital in Birmingham subject to an indebtedness of 
$1,200,000 to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
an Alabama statute of 1945 having appropriated the proceeds 
of the state income tax for that year “to be released upon 
the approval of the governor,” for the payment of any debts of 
the state or any of its agencies or institutions, an injunction 
was sought by the state superintendent of education to prevent 
payment of the debt to the RFC. Among the numerous and 
far-fetched arguments were the contention that the act made 
an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power to the 
governor, and the assertion that it did not represent the legis- 
lative intent because it was enacted in anticipation of an in- 
come tax amendment which was later defeated, and because 
a later act of the same session referred to the Jefferson Hos- 
pital debt as a “‘deferrable project.’”’ The court found no 
merit in any of these arguments, upheld the act, and refused 
to interfere with its execution.” 

The Oklahoma Constitution forbids the legislature to make 
any specific appropriation to any particular institution under 
the jurisdiction of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education, and provides that all these institutions shall re- 
ceive their state funds only as allocated to them by the regents 
from lump sums appropriated to the regents by the legisla- 
ture. Nevertheless, the 1945 session of the legislature estab- 
lished a “Southern Oklahoma Hospital’ at Ardmore as an 
auxiliary to the University Hospital under the control of the 
regents of the University of Oklahoma, and then made a 


“ Curators of University of Missouri v. McReynolds, (Mo.), 193 S. W. 2d 
611 (1946). 


2 Norton v. Lusk et al., (Ala.), 26 So. 2d 849 (1946). 
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specific appropriation directly to this institution. Inevitably, 
this appropriation was declared unconstitutional and void, 
and payment of claims under its authority was properly re- 
fused by the state auditor and the state treasurer.” 


EXEMPTIONS FROM STATE AND LocAL TAXES 


Rutgers University’s 138 acres of athletic fields and stadium 
across the Raritan River are not exempt from taxation, said 
a New Jersey trial court, nor is the assessed valuation of 
the million-dollar stadium excessive when fixed at $60,000, 
as it was for the year 1942. A statute exempts college build- 
ings and a five-acre curtilage ‘actually used for colleges.” 
Readily conceding that physical education is a proper subject 
of instruction, Judge Colie questioned the necessity of “‘stands 
to accommodate 20,000 spectators when the enrollment of 
the university is under 1,700,” and concluded that the primary 
use of the stadium was something other than for the physical 
education of college students.* 

Two athletic fields at Stevens Institute of Technology are 
adjudged properly exempt under the same statute, however, 
because they contain no permanent stands for paying spec- 
tators and are apparently actually used as playing-fields and 
not as arenas for huge public exhibitions. The city of Ho- 
boken also sought unsuccessfully to tax certain dormitories, 
dining halls, residences for the president and faculty mem- 
bers, a gymnasium, and a “towing tank research laboratory” 
built during the war for research related to the war effort. 
Regarding the latter, the court emphatically enunciated that 
research is a college function no less than instruction.”® 

Another and larger wartime research enterprise was the 
purchase by Johns Hopkins University of 40 acres near 
Washington and the erection of a research plant on the site. 


"Board of Regents of University of Oklahoma et al., v. Childers, State 
Auditor, et al., (Okla.), 170 P. 2d 1018 (1946). 

“ Trustees of Rutgers University v. Piscataway Twp. in Middlesex County 
et al., (N. J. Sup.), 46 A. 2d 56 (1946). 

City of Hoboken v. Division of Tax Appeals, Department of Taxation and 
Finance et al., (N. J. Sup.), 49 A. 2d 587 (1946). 
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When the Maryland county in which the site is located sought 
to tax the land against the university as record owner, it was 
found that under the terms of the contract between the fed- 
eral government and the university, the federal government 
was the equitable owner of the real beneficial interest in the 
land, and it was accordingly not taxable because the states and 
their agencies do not tax federal property. The question of 
research as tax-exempt use was not raised.” 

Property of a private proprietor is generally not exempt 
from taxation, even while leased and used for educational 
purposes by a nonprofit agency, especially if the rental paid 
is more than nominal. Thus, where an improved park prop- 
erty was owned by a no-dividend noncharitable stock cor- 
poration and leased to the International Pentecostal Assem- 
blies, a charitable corporation which used it as a theological 
school for the training of ministers and missionaries and obli- 
gated itself for annual rentals equivalent to about $1,000 a 
year, the Wyoming supreme court unanimously held that the 
property continued taxable against the noncharitable owner.” 

A somewhat similar yet different question is presented when 
property is owned by a nonprofit educational corporation but 
is in the hands of a long-term lessee for commercial uses. Is 
it taxable against the lessee as his own property? Generally 
yes, either on the theory that a long-term lease is the practical 
equivalent of a sale, or on other grounds, as in the case where- 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary moved to a 
roomier location and leased its abandoned downtown Louis- 
ville site to a commercial corporation for 99 years, stipulating 
that any buildings erected by the lessee would become the 
property of the seminary “‘as erected.” Despite this stipula- 
tion, the court decided that the Greyhound Bus Station and a 
large garage erected on the site were taxable against the lessee. 
Taxing the land itself was not at issue. Said the court: “It 

* Johns Hopkins University vy. Board of County Commissioners of Mont- 
gomery County et al., (Md.), 45 A. 2d 747 (1946). 


“Commissioners of Cambria Park v. Board of County Commissioners of 
Weston County et al., (Wyo.), 174 P. 2d 402 (1946). 
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can readily be foreseen that tax-exempt organizations might 
be extensively used by commercial organizations to evade pay- 
ment of taxes on real estate improvements through the me- 
dium of long-term leases, if we should deny the right of a 
taxing authority to make separate assessments of buildings 
and of lands in cases of this kind.” ** 

Nonprofit student religious and social centers are often 
exempt, but only where actually used for exempt purposes. 
The two Roosevelt houses on East Sixty-fifth Street in New 
York City, after having been remodeled to become the Sarah 
Delano Roosevelt Interfaith Memorial House, now owned 
and operated by the Hunter College Student Social Commu- 
nity and Religious Clubs Association, are exempt, but were 
taxable during the first year following their sale by the Roose- 
velt family, because they were undergoing reconditioning and 
were not being used for the contemplated purposes. Also, 
during that year the interim titleholder was B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, Inc., a charitable corporation of the District of 
Columbia, ineligible for exemption in New York State because 
the applicable statutes do not extend that benefit to “foreign 
corporations.” *° 

The state unemployment compensation tax is still in the 
period of judicial testing of its application to professional 
societies. For example, is the American Medical Association 
“a society organized and operated exclusively for charitable, 
scientific, or educational purposes, no part of the net earnings 
of ‘which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual”? The Illinois supreme court thinks not, and finds 
a substantial part of its activities contribute in nowise to the 
exempted purposes and do not comply with the exemption fea- 
tures of the statute. A substantial portion of its income goes 
to further and protect private economic benefits to its mem- 
bers, and many of its activities and publications promote ob- 

" Broadway and Fourth Avenue Realty Company v. City of Louisville, (Ky.), 
197 S. W. 2d 238 (1946). 


” Hunter College Student Social Community and Religious Clubs Association 
v. City of New York, (N. Y. Sup.), 63 N. Y. S. 2d 337 (1946). 
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jects essentially similar to those of trade associations, labor 
unions, or retail merchants’ associations, says the court.” 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


The federal estate tax produces a slow but constant stream 
of cases in which the interests of colleges and universities are 
concerned. A donor set up a “living trust,” producing an 
annual income of over $50,000, to provide a $20,000 life 
annuity for his wife and then to pass to Loyola University 
in Chicago. In such a case the present value of the charitable 
gift, for purposes of deduction from the donor’s taxable estate 
at his death, is computed actuarially on the life-expectancy of 
the annuitant and the probable rate at which interest on the 
corpus will accrue. The rate of 4 percent being suggested 
in Treasury Regulation 80, the collector used it and thus ar- 
rived at a present value of $806,838 for the deductible char- 
itable legacy. Upon evidence that the bulk of the corpus was 
actually in municipal and government bonds earning only 2.8 
percent and the average annual yield of the entire corpus was 
only about 3 percent, the United States Court of Claims 
ordered a recomputation at 3 percent, resulting in a present 
value of $958,991 and entitling the estate to recover some 
$36,000 as overpayment of the estate tax. ‘The Treasury 
Regulations do not require the use of the 4 percent factor, 
and would not be valid if they did, because 4 percent is ob- 
viously at variance with fact.” * 

Howard University in the District of Columbia owns vari- 
ous dwellings, apartments, and stores in the vicinity of its 
campus, and rents them. Their aggregate assessed value is 
about three-quarters of a million dollars. A small fraction of 
this property is carried as endowment and its income used for 
current operating expenses; but the bulk of it is held as assets 
under the Twenty-Year Extension Plan of 1929, which con- 

” American Medical Association vy. Board of Review of Department of 
Labor, 392 Ill. 614, 65 N. E. 2d 350 (1946). 


™ Hanley v. United States, (U. S. Ct. of Claims), 63 F. Supp. 73 (1945), 
and 63 F. Supp. 95 (1946). 
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templates the ultimate accumulation of $15,000,000 to be 
expended for the erection of university buildings. The uni- 
versity charter is an act of Congress of 1867, and an amend- 
ment of 1882 exempts its property from taxation “only so 
long as such property shall be used only for the purposes set 
forth....” These purposes are epitomized as “the education 
of youth.’’ Such an exemption clause, decided the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, must be construed as 
not exempting the real estate used merely for income-produc- 
ing purposes and would be so construed in a majority, though 
not all, of the states. Quoting a Nebraska decision under a 
somewhat similar statute, ““The law looks to the property 
as it finds it in use, and not to what is done with its accumu- 
lations.”’ *” 


INTERPRETING WILLS 


An illustration of the large sphere of discretion which a 
testator may vest in the trustee named by him is afforded by 
the case of the resident of Chicago who died in 1941, be- 
queathing his residuary estate of about $1,250,000 to estab- 
lish in his native state of Missouri an educational institution 
to bear his name and to offer technological training. He 
authorized the trustee bank to determine the location. The 
bank eventually appointed a committee of three men to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations, and early in 1944 two 
of these recommended St. Louis University, while the third 
entered a minority report recommending Washington Univer- 
sity. In April the bank reported to the superior court in 
Chicago that it had selected Washington University; but in 
June the court ordered the bank to hold the fund in perpetuity 
for the Sever Institute of Geophysical Technology to be es- 
tablished as an autonomous school of St. Louis University. 
This decree was reversed by the court of appeals, holding that 
the bank’s choice of Washington University must stand. The 
province of a court of equity in such cases is to advise and 


™ Howard University v. District of Columbia, (U. S. C. A. for D. C.), 155 
F. 2d 18 (1946). 
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assist the trustee, but not to substitute its own judgment for 
that of the trustee, except when there is proof of malice, 
fraud, or bad faith.” 

A will probated in 1922 set up a trust for the benefit of 
several private beneficiaries until the death of the last sur- 
vivor among them, and named the Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools as remainderman. If this institution 
should not be in existence at the time, then the trust was to 
pass to Ohio Wesleyan University as endowment for its 
department of chemistry. It turned out that the charitable 
bequest did not become operative until 1945. By that time 
three of the four units of the Asheville institution had long 
since closed their doors.-One unit, the Asheville Farm School, 
continued and was operated together with a girls’ school and 
a college, all under the name of Warren Wilson College. The 
only incorporated agency in the whole history was the body 
now known as the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., by which the schools were spon- 
sored and controlled. It was adjudged that Ohio Wesleyan 
University could claim no interest in the legacy because (1) a 
bequest to an unincorporated legatee will be sustained as a 
gift to the incorporated parent organization, where there is 
one; and (2) the Asheville institutions have had a continuous 
existence under different names and have served and are serv- 
ing substantially the testator’s primary purpose, which was to 
aid the program of Christian education for the youth of the 
mountain area in western North Carolina as he had observed 
— 


Wuat MAKEs A VALID CHARITABLE TRUST? 


The Davella Mills Foundation was set up in 1935 as a New 
Jersey charitable corporation and received immediately a 


large gift from David B. Mills, who died in 1944, bequeath- 


* Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago v. Sever, 
(St. Louis University et al., Interveners), (Ill.), 65 N. E. 2d 385 (1946). 

% Wachovia Bank and Trust Company v. Board of National Missions of 
Presbyterian Church in U. 8. A., 226 N. C. 546, 39 S. E. 2d 621 (1946). 
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ing his residuary estate to the foundation, “with full power 
and authority, within the limits imposed by its certificate of 
incorporation, of selecting the objects of my bounty.” The 
certificate gave authority to expend all the income and all the 
principal as well “consistently with existing laws, for the bene- 
fit of an indefinite number of persons, either by . . . education 
or religion, or by relieving their bodies from disease, . . . or 
by assisting them to establish themselves in life; or by creating 
or maintaining public buildings or works; or by otherwise les- 
sening the burdens of government.” This closely follows the 
classic definition of a charitable trust written in 1867 by the 
famed Justice Gray of Massachusetts. Nevertheless, the will 
was contested, with the attack centered on a grant of $300,000 
made in 1945 by the foundation to incorporate and finance 
the International Film Foundation, Inc., with the object of 
‘maintenance of world peace by the promotion of better 
understanding between peoples of different religions, races, 
and nations.” ‘The charitable character of this enterprise 
was questioned, and an eyebrow was lifted at the $20,000 
salary paid to its director. After reviewing all these matters, 
the New Jersey court of chancery concluded that both of 
the incorporated enterprises were valid charitable trusts; that 
the Film Foundation required separate administration; and 
that there was no evidence that its director was not earning 
his salary. Moreover, the only issue touching the validity 
of the will was the charitable character of the bequest to the 
Mills Foundation; for a valid charitable trust, if maladmin- 
istered, does not revert to private claimants. Instead, the 
court will intervene to correct the maladministration and pre- 
serve the trust.” 

No trust is created if the instrument by which it was in- 
tended to be set up turns out to be legally void. The owner 
of some six hundred acres of land in Kansas made a written 
contract in 1929 with the Alumni Association of the Kansas 
State College, agreeing to convey the land to the association 


% Mills et al. v. Montclair Trust Co. et al., (N. J. Ch.), 49 A. 2d 889 (1946). 
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to provide a fund to aid worthy students, in honor of her 
father, from whom she had inherited the land. The contract 
specified that she would make the deeds and deposit them in 
escrow until her death, whereupon they were to be delivered. 
There was a further stipulation that the agreement would be 
revocable by the owner or her husband at any time during her 
life. In 1938 she made a will devising her entire estate to 
certain named legatees, and at her death in 1945 it was neces- 
sary to determine whether the land was disposed of by the 
contract and the deeds in escrow, or by the will. An uncon- 
ditional contract payable at death is enforceable against the 
maker’s estate; but here it was held that the alleged contract, 
being revocable by its own terms, did not actually bind the 
maker during her life, and was, in fact, revoked by her will. 
Moreover, an instrument purporting to convey land only at 
the death of the maker is held to be testamentary in nature, 
and therefore invalid unless executed with the formalities re- 
quired by the law of wills. This holding invalidated the 
alleged contract and the deeds; and the projected conveyance 
in trust was a nullity.” 


EXECUTING EDUCATIONAL TRUSTS 


“A trust fund of right should bear the expenses of its own 
administration” is something of a maxim. It is often difficult 
to determine precisely what expenses are legitimately charge- 
able, however. Where the trust instrument is ambiguous so 
that two or more litigants may fairly make adverse claims to 
the fund, all the disputants being charitable institutions, a 
Missouri court holds that the costs of the litigation and rea- 
sonable attorneys’ fees, for both the defeated and successful 
parties, may be allowed out of the trust estate. This would 
not apply to litigants attacking the validity of the trust or 
suing to get private possession of its assets.” 


“In re Smith’s Estate; Dressler et al. v. Alumni Association of the Kansas 
State College et al., (Kan.), 174 P. 2d 1012 (1946). 

“Lang et al. v. Taussig et al., (Mo.), 192 S. W. 2d 407 (1946), transferred 
to (Mo. App.), 194 S. W. 2d 743 (1946). 
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“Equity may mold the trust’’ compresses in an apothegm 
the principle that courts of equity may authorize modifications 
in the terms of a trust instrument if and when by reason of 
changed conditions they become impossible or impracticable 
of performance, but may be modified to approximate the 
donor’s charitable intent. In 1918 Louis Comfort Tiffany 
set up a “living trust” of over $1,000,000 to establish and 
maintain an art school and museum in Oyster Bay, New York, 
consisting of some 62 acres of wooded grounds and appro- 
priate buildings. It was operated in flourishing condition for 
several years, but in the early 1930’s its income and the num- 
bers of students in attendance greatly declined. By 1942 
there were only eight students, and the buildings were turned 
over for temporary war use to the National Defense Research 
Council. When that agency relinquished them after the war, 
the future of the institution had to be considered and de- 
termined. The court gave permission to sell the real and 
personal property, add the proceeds to the capital of the 
trust, and use the income for fellowships for creative work 
in the fine arts. Thus, the art school may physically disap- 
pear, but its generic purpose will be carried on. Certain 
questions concerning investment of the funds were reserved 
for later decision by the court when the occasion arises.” 

Where is the line between “molding the trust’ and absolute 
failure of the trust because it is impossible to approximate the 
donor’s intent? A testatrix who died in 1926 devised prop- 
erty worth about $50,000 in trust to three women trustees, 
to be offered to the University of Wisconsin to endow a chair 
of American history to be held by a woman with the rank 
and emoluments of full professor and salary of not less than 
$6,000 a year. The regents of the university accepted the 
proposal and nominally created the chair by resolutions of 
1930 and 1931, but in 1937 voted to reconsider and reject 
the gift. By 1944 the property had deteriorated to about 
half its original value, and the annual expenses of administra- 


* A pplication of Arms et al., in re Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, (N. Y. 
Sup.), 64 N. Y. S. 2d 693 (1946). 
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tion under the three women trustees always exceeded the in- 
come. Heirs of the testatrix sued to recover the property 
on the ground that the trust was impossible of execution. The 
Wisconsin supreme court thought the regents could not reject 
what they had formally accepted, but that their acceptance 
bound them only to establish and maintain the professorship, 
without undertaking the burden of administering its endow- 
ment fund unless they so desired. Noting that the current 
cost of administering trust property under the regents was 
about one-seventh of one percent, the court ordered that the 
regents be offered appointment as successor trustees to the 
three women, with all their powers and duties. In case the 
regents accept, the trust will survive; if they decline, then a 
judgment declaring the trust a failure and awarding the prop- 
erty to the testatrix’s heirs was directed.* 


PERFORMING THE CONDITIONS 


Fisk University received by devise in 1936 some valuable 
real estate in Chicago, subject to only one condition: that the 
university stand ready to provide free tuition, room, and 
board for a named niece of the testatrix during a course of 
study leading as far as the degree of master of arts. The 
university trustees accepted the legacy in writing, and after 
the niece was graduated from high school in 1940 they re- 
peatedly notified her of their readiness to welcome her as a 
student under the terms of the will. She never came, but 
attended another institution; and some five years later she 
sued, as her aunt’s residuary legatee, for title to the Chicago 
property, an accounting for the rents collected on it by Fisk 
University, and $6,000 to cover the cost of her college edu- 
cation. Her suit was dismissed as without merit. The univer- 
sity had scrupulously complied with the terms of the will.*° 

An estate including much valuable real property was given 
by will in trust to Lehigh University, with the explicit stipu- 
lation that none of the property should be sold except by 


In re Robinson’s Estate, (Wis.), 21 N. W. 2d 391 (1946). 
© Caruthers v. Fisk University, (lll.), 68 N. E. 2d 296 (1946). 
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permission of the orphans’ court of Northampton County and 
after the university trustees filed a bond that the proceeds 
would be invested in improvements on the remaining proper- 
ties. The testator gave one of his old employees a life estate 
in one dwelling-house, after which the house would become a 
part of the university trust. The university sold its interest 
in this house to the life tenant without seeking permission of 
the court. Questioning the security of his title, he withheld 
a part of the purchase price, and when the university sued 
to recover that sum, his defense that the university could not 
convey clear title because it had not complied with the terms 
of the will was held to be good. The will, said the court, did 
not convey the property to the university in fee simple for its 
general corporate purposes, but created an active special trust 
which must be operated subject to the specified conditions.™ 

The decisions of 1946 afford good expositions of many 
sound principles in the wide range of law which impinges di- 
rectly upon college and university administration. These 
principles are almost always too little known among educators 
and laymen. Keeping abreast of their current development 
can be a factor in fuller comprehension of the role of higher 
education in America. Perhaps the lesson most prominently 
exhibited among the cases of the year is in educational philan- 
thropy. Some of the cases indicate strongly that uncertainties, 
delays, and frustrations may accompany the execution of edu- 
cational trusts which must operate under minute prescriptions 
laid down by a long-deceased donor, while others show that 
the courts are alert to sustain and preserve trusts for broad 
and general educational or charitable purposes, with wide 
discretion delegated to the trustees. Projecting the ‘“‘dead 
hand” into the detailed affairs of coming generations cannot 


be as successful as placing confidence in the fiduciaries of the 
future. 


" Lehigh University v. Hower, (Pa. Super.), 46 A. 2d 516 (1946). 











A University Meetsthe Veteran’s Needs . 


By JAMES D. KLINE 


thousands of veterans who have flocked to the campuses 

of the United States during the past year, colleges and 
universities have been forced to accept the principle that 
personnel services to students and especially to veteran stu- 
dents through counseling, advising, professional guidance, and 
other allied facilities and services on the campus can have as 
much educational value as instructional services in the class- 
room and laboratory. 

The veteran is not necessarily more dependent upon guid- 
ance and advice than the nonveteran. He is, however, more 
insistent that such services be provided since he feels the urge 
to complete his education with the least possible waste of time. 
The fact that he is mature and that he has, during his months 
in the service, thought a great deal about what he will do 
when he returns to college means that he is more insistent in 
his search for competent guidance and advisory services than 
is the nonveteran. This insistence has sometimes tried the 
patience of administrators and educators in the colleges. On 
the whole, however, it must be admitted that this is a healthy 
state of affairs for education, if educational institutions find 
themselves able and willing to meet the challenge. 


r PROVIDING EDUCATION and educational services for the 


Basic PRINCIPLES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The University of Minnesota, recognizing the educational 
values of personnel services, was among the first of the great 
universities in the United States to make special plans for 
World War II veterans.' On April 28, 1944, the Univer- 

* Appreciation is extended Curtis E. Avery, formerly director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs and at present registrar at the 
University of Oregon, for assistance in organizing and editing much of this 
material. Many of the present functions of the bureau are a result of intensive 


organizational work undertaken by Curtis Avery and E. G. Williamson, 
present dean of students at the University of Minnesota. 
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sity Committee on Veterans’ Affairs was established by the 
president to consider the entire problem of veteran enroll- 
ment. The services now extended to the thousands of 
veterans on the University of Minnesota campus are those 
which were planned by this committee. Out of them should 
grow an important program of personnel service to non- 
veterans of the future. 

The fundamental principle upon which the committee based 
its plan was this: It was decided that veterans would be con- 
sidered like nonveterans to the extent that they would not be 
segregated in living or in studying. They would not be ac- 
corded special privileges or made to meet special requirements 
which would make them feel “different.” But, at the same 
time, the university recognized the principle that because of 
the war experience of veterans, they will never be exactly like 
nonveterans. Veterans as students need more and better 
counseling and more and better personnel services than have 
in the past been accorded nonveterans. Heavy veteran en- 
rollment emphasized the need for acceleration of many steps 
which had previously been in the formative stages. 


Basic FUNCTIONS OF A BUREAU OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs was organized to perform 
the following functions: 

1. Orient each veteran to the college situation, answering 
his questions, helping him to gain admission and to plan his 
college work, and above all, helping him adjust to the new life 
which is so different from that which he lived in the armed 
forces. 

2. Help the veteran with every possible personal and aca- 
demic problem which he encounters during his residence in 
the university. 

3. Provide an efficient service in the issuing of books 
and supplies under the provisions of the GI bill and the 
Rehabilitation Act, maintaining competent records and re- 
ceipts for this transaction, and at the same time maintaining 
the personnel point of view. 
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In performing the functions outlined above, the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs acts as a member of the team of personnel 
services in the university, under the direction of the dean of 
students. It acts in close cooperation and coordination with 
the following personnel agencies: 

1. The Student Counseling Bureau, which provides pro- 
fessional testing, counseling, and guidance for veterans and 
nonveterans. This department, the main counseling agency 
on the campus, operates in close cooperation with faculty 
members and all other departments. 

2. The Student Activities Bureau, which supervises and 
directs the extraclass activities of students in such matters as 
planning social affairs, organizing student groups, providing 
dormitory counselors, and so forth. 

3. The Bureau of Student Loans and Scholarships, which 
provides financial counseling, insurance counseling, and which 
is able to make loans or award the scholarships for needy 
students, among them, veterans. There are certain special 
funds upon which only veterans may draw. 

4. The Speech Clinic, which provides services for the hard 
of hearing and for those who have speech difficulties of any 
sort. 

5. The Remedial Study Clinic, which is organized as part 
of the Student Counseling Bureau. 

6. The Student Housing Bureau. 

7. The assistant to the dean of students in charge of dis- 
ciplinary cases. 

All of these members of the personnel services team are 
parts of the Office of the Dean of Students. Other members 
include faculty advisers and counselors of the individual col- 
leges, and the physicians and psychiatrists in the student health 
service. The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs cooperates in every 
way with these professional personnel and with those in the 
Office of Admissions and Records. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
In order to handle properly the wide variety of problems 
attending veteran enrollment in a large university, the Bureau 
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of Veterans’ Affairs was at the outset divided into three main 
sections: (1) department for handling the issuing of books 
and supplies, (2) department concerned entirely with the 
maintenance of records and reports relative to veteran enroll- 
ment, and (3) a section devoting all of its attention to the 
various phases of veteran counseling. A branch office of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs was established on the university 
farm campus. The administration of the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs was placed in the hands of a director and three assist- 
ants, who, as a part of the Office of the Dean of Students, 
were expected to share the responsibility of maintaining liaison 
with the Veterans Administration. 

It was early determined that the best means of establishing 
a sound relationship with student veterans would be to re- 
fer every veteran requesting registration at the University of 
Minnesota first to the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. Here he 
is able to obtain full information concerning his educational 
benefits and can procure the necessary forms for registration 
and for securing books and supplies; at the same time he 
may request a personal orientation interview with a veteran 
counselor. 

It is thus seen that the first association of the veteran with 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs is a matter of orientation 
combined with the necessary procedures for obtaining sup- 
plies. It has been found that assisting the veteran in routine 
matters is frequently a means of introducing him to oppor- 
tunities available through counseling. A problem, which in its 
superficial aspect may appear to be only a matter of a missing 
textbook or the interpretation of a certain Veterans Admini- 
stration regulation, may in numerous instances reveal a situa- 
tion of maladjustment. Many functions which in smaller uni- 
versities and colleges are left in the hands of Veterans Admini- 
stration training officers are at Minnesota the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. With the early realization 
of the close connection between consideration of these routine 
matters and the established procedures of sound counseling, an 
agreement was made with the Veterans Administration to 
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place only two training officers on the university campus. 
Activities of these representatives are limited to consideration 
of veterans’ subsistence and the handling of the detailed work 
required by law in controlling certain matters in the enroll- 
ment of rehabilitation trainees. 

Because of the demands of the veteran himself for a more 
personalized service in considering his enrollment problems 
than has ever been requested by the nonveteran student, 
counseling has become a central function of the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs. Here the organization of a special coun- 
seling section for the purpose of discussing problems both with 
the prospective and also with the enrolled student veteran has 
been given great emphasis. The constant improving of these 
counseling techniques which may well apply to the regular 
student of the future as well as to the student veteran of today 
is the major task confronting the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. 


THE ORIENTATION INTERVIEW 


Early efforts during the organizational period of the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs were devoted to evolving a type of ori- 
entation interview best suited to assist the veteran in making 
the adjustment to university life. It is of no small importance 
that out of the 17,000 student veterans at present enrolled 
in the various colleges of the university at least 50 percent 
indicated through the orientation interview that they were 
embarking upon a college experience for the first time. Fur- 
thermore, of those veterans who had been enrolled in college 
prior to military service, a substantial number were now un- 
decided about continuing their prewar curriculums and were 
uncertain about future plans. 

The veteran wanted the answers to a multitude of questions. 
Where would he live? How could he handle increased family 
responsibilities during a period of study? How could long 
absence from civilian life and normal study habits be recon- 
ciled to his present plans? Would he be able “to make a 
go of it” in keen competition with students who had just re- 
cently come out of high school? For the answers to these and 
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many other questions the veteran looked first to the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

With such problems in mind, it is apparent that the orienta- 
tion interview could in no way be considered a mere informa- 
tive process but must be viewed as a first step in assisting the 
veteran in a general problem of readjustment. A review of 
records compiled from these early interviews with the return- 
ing veteran revealed that a college education did not always 
offer the ultimate solution to his need. It also became clear 
that enrollment in the university, at least for the first few 
quarters, could not always be considered a part of an educa- 
tional goal, but might often be an additional phase of such 
readjustment. This readjustment could—and did in a small 
percentage of cases—result in the veteran’s leaving the uni- 
versity after a short period, reassured in the inclination to 
return to his old job or to make use of trade skills learned 
in the service. The university thus found itself adopting a 
new, but nonetheless important, role in veteran education; 
through its advisement services it must assist the veteran in 
finding his place in society—with or without a college degree. 

It soon became obvious that the utmost attention must be 
devoted to integrating the various counseling, informative, and 
guidance offices of the various colleges. It was also deter- 
mined that the orientation counselor must devote a maximum 
of effort to getting a clear insight into the veteran’s back- 
ground, his immediate circumstances, and his aims and ob- 
jectives no matter how vague these might be in the mind of 
the veteran himself. General questions were kept at a mini- 
mum; instead, the veteran was encouraged to speak freely on 
such subjects as his military association, service-incurred dis- 
abilities, and his general feelings about the university. In so 
far as it was possible in a single interview, the veteran’s emo- 
tional stability was noted; speech defects and the need for 
remedial reading or study helps were checked. Although every 
effort was made to assist the veteran in learning university 
procedures, course schedules and similar information were dis- 
cussed only briefly. ‘The veteran was instead referred to ex- 
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isting agencies for specialized counseling, testing, or treat- 
ment, depending upon his individual need. 
SAMPLE ORIENTATION INTERVIEWS 

The manner in which the orientation interview is closely 
allied with various university departments is best illustrated 
in a typical case history. ‘The case of Dwayne N illustrates 
a problem frequently encountered by orientation counselors 
with veterans who had started university training prior to 


military service and who are now uncertain about continuing 
a prewar program. 


Dwayne N (Orientation—frst interview) 

Mr. N was discharged from military service on the third of June, 
1946 and reported almost immeditately to the University of Minnesota 
for information concerning possible registration at a later date. The 
veteran was a graduate of a state teachers’ college and had taught high 
school for a brief period before being inducted into the Army. His 
academic record was well above average and the veteran had apparently 
been successful in his short teaching experience. Mr. N was thirty-one 
years of age and had been married during military service and had one 
child. 

Mr. N stated that his military experience together with other personal 
changes since 1942 had left him with a feeling of uncertainty about 
his plans for the future. He was now undecided whether to return to 
his old job or whether to take advanced work in the Graduate School 
at the University of Minnesota. Mr. N was also considering the 
possibility of taking employment in a completely new field and even 
admitted to the counselor that he had in the last few days been consider- 
ing the possibility of returning to military service. 

The orientation counselor encouraged the veteran to describe in 
detail his impressions of military service. It developed that Mr. N had 
been given responsibilities in the Army which he had never contemplated 
in civilian life. Shortly after his induction at Fort Snelling, the 
veteran had been assigend to a basic training unit from which he went 
almost immediately to officer-candidate school. After being commis- 
sioned, he was assigned to a special historical division of the Air Corps 
and spent the remaining two and one-half years of military service 
in research. ‘The veteran stated quite frankly that the Army experience 
had changed his outlook concerning his old job. 

The orientation counselor pointed out to Mr. N the opportunities 
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available to him through testing and guidance in the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau. All data concerning Mr. N’s background as well as a 
copy of the original interview record were forwarded to the counselor 
in charge of testing and guidance. Mr. N was urged to return 


to the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs after completing guidance 
procedure. 


Dwayne N (second interview) 


Approximately two weeks later Mr. Dwayne N returned to the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. In the meantime the veteran had taken 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Test, and the Miller Analogies Test at the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau. He also investigated a number of employment opportuni- 
ties in the Twin Cities. His outlook appeared to be considerably 
improved and he informed the counselor that as a result of the inter- 
pretation of his test scores which had been given him by the guidance 
counselor at the Student Counseling Bureau, he had come to a definite 
decision concerning his plans for the future. 

Although Mr. N had been offered a position in a large Minneapolis 
milling concern, he was now convinced that he would be wiser to return 
to work at the University of Minnesota which could be applied to the 
teaching field which the veteran had been interested in before the war. 

Although Mr. N did not request counseling again, he visited the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs a number of times during the following 
month for routine matters. At these times it was noted by the counselor 
that he appeared to be satisfied with his courses. He indicated on these 
occasions that he now planned to remain indefinitely in academic work 


and had no inclination to seek employment until he had qualified for an 
advanced degree. 


The case of Mr. Dwayne N, though hardly unusual, is 
significant in that it illustrates a relationship established 
through the orientation interview, which in many cases is 
likely to continue throughout the entire period in which the 
veteran remains as a student at the university. Although 
every veteran enrolled under the GI bill and the rehabilita- 
tion program reports at stated intervals to the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for consideration of routine matters, the as- 
sistance given him through the orientation interview will, in 
many cases, lead him to return to this office for additional 
counseling whenever problems arise concerning his college life. 
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Many examples could be cited of ways in which the orienta- 
tion interview has assisted veterans in planning a university 
program which was only vaguely considered during the time 
that the prospective student was in military service. With 
thousands of veterans requesting these services, it is obviously 
impossible for the counselor to give maximum attention de- 
sired in all cases. It should be remembered, however, that of 
the veterans who report for an orientation interview, many are 
mature students who have previously had some university 
training, either before they were in military service or, in 
some cases, as a part of their military assignments. With 
such veterans the orientation interview is primarily a matter 
of refreshing the student in the various procedures of the 
university and of answering specific qustions. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE ENROLLED VETERAN 


Much has been written regarding the so-called “over-em- 
phasis” of the veteran problem during the period immediately 
following the close of the war. At this time when the flow of 
servicemen from the foreign theaters to this country first 
began, much publicity was given to the fact that “every vet- 
eran had a readjustment problem.” Later, when it was ob- 
served that the average veteran desired only to return as 
quickly as possible to civilian pursuits, the opinion was widely 
expressed that most consideration of veteran readjustment 
could be dropped entirely. 

At least part of this feeling was the result of surveys made 
on all college campuses concerning the progress of the student 
veteran in relation to the nonveteran student. It was shown 
that by and large the veteran trainee was more conscientious 
about his school work, more likely to devote extra time to 
his studies, and most important of all, more inclined to get 
good grades than was his nonveteran colleague. While it is 
gratifying to note the manner in which the returning service- 
men have accepted the responsibility of their training under 
the two educational programs, the fact that many veterans 


are facing very genuine readjustment problems cannot be 
overlooked. 
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Soon after the organization of the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs, it was felt that a special department, in addition to 
the orientation section, should be provided to handle the 
particular problems encountered by veterans actually enrolled. 
As the number of enrolled student veterans increased sub- 
stantially, the demands for help for enrolled veterans were 
so great that it was necessary to enlarge the staff of counselors 
to the point where this phase of counseling is now the most 
important function of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. 

This department, which at present includes ten counselors 
as well as several administrative fellows who are seeking 
training in this field, is organized to provide a more complete 
counseling service for the enrolled veteran than is possible 
for the prospective student. During the fall and winter quar- 
ters of the academic year 1946—47, an average of 290 veterans 
per week made appointments for counseling in this section. 
An analysis of the wide variety of problems presented in these 
cases is indicative that while most veterans have not been faccd 
with great difficulty in making the adjustment to civilian or 
university life, there is still a significant number of veteran 
trainees who are anxious for specialized guidance. 

The following table, covering interviews conducted by the 
counseling section during the fall quarter 1946 and winter 


Fall Quarter Winter Quarter 
een Sg ererrerr rrr ere 948 759 
Pe GU sos cee cdo aceabenteenaee 103 87 
rr a CE bcicdoc sos ctvccaeuee 110 113 
ee Gc hall sales twelldawee wi gaekd sa 527 631 
P.T.P. (Rehabilitation routine) ...... 336 184 
NES DUUNIOEE: 6k cdcdcdceorwrensc 98 41 
NS GUOND coda tlc eee wes oe aaee 231 281 
Single course cancelled .............. 217 140 
SE. s.s0e0 ven ice oat enees 17 12 
PE sos. pea danse eeebewet 10 5 
a as a aint easel aaa iia 526 421 


Routine adjustment or general informa- 
tion 


TW: vtcivcamedeeteltiane 3,587 3,060 
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quarter 1947, illustrates both the number and types of prob- 
lems concerning which veterans request guidance. 


PROCEDURES FOR COUNSELING THE ENROLLED VETERANS 


In counseling the enrolled veteran every effort has been 
made to integrate the work of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
with existing campus counseling agencies. Although this is 
similar to the procedure followed in the orientation interview, 
it is more complete and of necessity involves a number of in- 
terviews with each veteran. In many cases conferences and 
discussions between counselors and other faculty members are 
necessary. 

The following case histories illustrate a few of the types 
of problems most frequently presented by enrolled veterans. 
Naturally, many such interviews do not lend themselves to 
simple classification; quite frequently a veteran may present 
a number of problems simultaneously, or he may report to 
the counseling section on several occasions as different situa- 
tions develop during the course of enrollment. For purposes 
of maintaining records, however, all counselors classify case 
histories in so far as it is possible on the basis of the underly- 
ing rather than on the superficial problem. 


Robert § (possible exit) 


This student veteran, currently enrolled in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, stated that he felt it necessary to cancel his enrollment at the 
university because of academic difficulties in his work. The veteran was 
twenty-two years of age, married, and had one child. He had been in 
the Army for two and one-half years and had no college experience prior 
to military service. Available test data indicated that his aptitude 
for college work was average. 

The counselor encouraged Mr. § to elaborate on his general situa- 
tion. The veteran stated that he had been trying very hard to obtain 
good grades but that at the close of his first quarter of work, his record 
showed two D’s and one F, a fact which had led him to believe that 
there was little likelihood of his being able to succeed in the future. 
Mr. S asserted that he had entered the Institute of Technology as a 
result of military experience; he had worked as a radio operator with 
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the Signal Corps and had felt that as a result he would be likely to 
succeed in some phase of electrical engineering. He stated, however, 
that after taking work at the university, he had found that his interest 
had definitely dropped and that it was only through great personal 
effort that he was able to force himself to concentrate on his work. 

Mr. § also indicated that study conditions at home were very poor. 
Because of his inability to find suitable housing, the veteran was living 
with his own family while his wife was living with her family. Both 
the veteran and his wife were employed and the child was boarded 
out during the day. ‘The veteran’s outside employment was that of 
assistant to the manager of a local restaurant. His working hours kept 
him busy from late in the afternoon until 1:00 in the morning. Al- 
though Mr. § realized that such a complicated schedule made it almost 
impossible to obtain good grades, he could see no other recourse in meet- 
ing his financial obligations and getting his education. 

When the veteran had thoroughly outlined his situation, it developed 
that he was actually very concerned about any possibility of remaining 
in school. It was felt by the counselor that the combination of family 
responsibility and lack of interest in his curriculum might well be the 
major reason for the veteran’s academic deficiency. He was, therefore, 
urged to defer cancelling until he had an opportunity to investigate 
any possibility of changing his objective to a field of work in which he 
might be more qualified. The veteran was, therefore, referred to the 
Student Counseling Bureau for special guidance and any interest and 
aptitude testing which might be considered desirable in his case. 


This situation is typical of problems frequently encountered 
in counseling veterans who feel they must cancel enrollment 
in the university. In this particular case it was revealed in 
subsequent interviews that it was unnecessary for the veteran 
to interrupt his training. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank administered by the counselor at the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau showed that Mr. S actually had very little interest 
in engineering. All test scores together with the veteran’s 
statements to the counselor indicated a probability of success 
in journalism. When the veteran had attained some concept 
of his own abilities and interests, he felt encouraged to the 
point of deferring cancellation. Instead, he arranged a change 
of objective to work in prejournalism. 
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Subsequent interviews conducted by the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs counselor and a follow-up on his records have revealed 
that Mr. S at present is doing successful work in journalism. 
He has been able to reduce his outside work load, and the 
particular problem appears to have been solved. 


John W (emotional) 


This student veteran, enrolled under the GI bill in the Institute of 
Technology with a major in chemistry, reported to the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs counselor presumably for a change of objective. The 
veteran is single, twenty-four years of age, and lives at home with his 
family. He had been in military service for three years and two months. 
Most of his service had been in connection with the Manhattan Project. 

This veteran presented a very peculiar situation to the counselor 
with whom he had requested an interview. Mr. W walked into the 
room in a rather uncertain manner in spite of the fact that he appeared 
to have good physical bearing and a reasonable amount of alertness. 
After being seated at the counselor’s desk, he refused to say anything 
at all. 

In an effort to allow the veteran an opportunity to compose himself, 
the counselor took care of a few desk details and then proceeded to 
question Mr. W concerning his situation in the Institute of Technology. 
The veteran would answer questions only after an unusually long 
pause. He appeared to have no speech impediment of any kind, but 
insisted upon answering questions as briefly as possible. For several 
moments it was impossible for the counselor to determine the particular 
reason why this veteran had requested an interview. After some time, 
however, it was revealed that Mr. W was considering changing his 
field from chemistry to the School of Pharmacy. Having been given 
this lead, the counselor outlined in a free manner the various require- 
ments of the School of Pharmacy and then directed the conversation 
toward more familiar lines. 

The veteran was led to comment on his situation at home and his 
social life. It was revealed that Mr. W came from a family of five 
children and that he had almost no associations outside his immediate 
family circle. The veteran now stated that he realized that he was 
quite inarticulate in expressing himself and that one of his most im- 
mediate needs was that of building up relationships with other students. 
The veteran’s record was carefully checked and it was found that Mr. W 
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had extremely high scores in all tests. Data from other campus 
agencies also revealed that this veteran’s hesitancy in expression had 
been noted by many faculty members, and numerous efforts had been 
made in the past to assist him. Up to the present time, however, little 
had been accomplished. 

It was felt by the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs counselor that a 
certain rapport would be established on the basis of military experience 
and as a result Mr. W was encouraged to return to this bureau a 
number of times and also to make an appointment with a counselor 
in the Student Counseling Bureau, who was particularly qualified to 
work with students who might be facing emotional problems. 


The case history of Mr. John W_ would appear on the 
surface to reveal only the problem of change of objective. 
However, upon more careful analysis of the problem, it ap- 
peared that Mr. W might not be facing any specific difficulty 
in his course work but that emotional instability might well 
be the primary matter requiring attention. It is unlikely that 
this veteran would have directly reported to the Student 
Counseling Bureau on his emotional problem. Because he 
obtained sympathetic understanding from the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs counselor, who was also a veteran, rapport was 
established, and it was possible in this way to get the complete 
cooperation of the veteran in helping him determine a course 
of action which might help him in the future. 

Later interviews with this veteran revealed the fact that 
considerable progress was made in the matter of improving 
his social life. Special arrangements were made with the 
dean of the College of Pharmacy, to which the student wished 
to transfer, to assist him in meeting other students. All 
reports received by the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs up to the 
present time indicate that the situation of this veteran has 
improved materially. 


George P (academic progress) 


This veteran, enrolled in the third quarter of work in the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts, reported to a counselor at the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs to request clarification of his status. Mr. P 
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had been placed on probation as a result of low grades in all of his 
classes during second quarter of enrollment. Mr. P had no inclination 
to leave school but wished to follow any procedure which the counselor 
might suggest to build up his academic average. 

The counselor urged the veteran to explain fully any problems 
which the veteran might feel interfered with satisfactory progress, 
Also, the veteran’s records were checked to determine what his actual 
standing might be in each of the courses in which he was enrolled. 

It was revealed that the veteran had excellent study conditions, that 
he was single and living with his family and had very few responsibilities 
other than his school work. The veteran was twenty-five years of age 
and had been away from college work for some time as he had been 
employed prior to military service. He stated that his chief difficulty 
was not being able to comprehend material in textbooks. He stated 
that he found it difficult to determine what he should actually study. 
“T just try to learn everything there is in every chapter” was the state- 
ment made by Mr. P in outlining the situation. 

It appeared to the counselor that possibly help might be found for 
this student in the remedial reading classes offered by the Student 
Counseling Bureau. The veteran appeared to be relieved at the out- 
come of the interview and showed considerable enthusiasm in taking up 
remedial study work. 


Matters concerning academic progress are naturally the 
concern of faculty members of the various university colleges. 
In many cases, however, the veteran is inclined to report first 
to the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs before turning to his 
regular college adviser. In cases of this kind, counselors are 
in a position first of all to inform the veteran about the 
particular situation concerning his enrollment and at the 
same time refer him to the proper faculty adviser or to other 
campus agencies which can assist him with his individual aca- 
demic problem. 


William B (exit) 


This veteran, enrolled in his first quarter in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, requested immediate cancellation from the university. The 
veteran was twenty-seven years of age, married, and had two children. 
Mr. B had completed most of his college work toward an engineering 
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degree prior to military service and had returned to the university 
on his release from the Navy in the hope of improving his employment 
possibilities. 

Mr. B alleged that he was not facing any particular problem with 
regard to academic difficulties but that he had found it impossible to 
support his family while going to school. He stated that he had now 
been offered a position which he felt would be permanent and that ar- 
rangements would be made with his employers to allow him to complete 
his work toward his degree at a subsequent date. 

The counselor urged the veteran to elaborate on his entire situation. 
It appeared to the counselor during the course of the interview that this 
yveteran’s responsibilities were such that he would be unwise to over- 
look the present position in the field of his choice. When it was definitely 
determined that the veteran had no fault to find with the university 
and that he had a well-defined plan concerning both his employment 
and also the final work toward his degree, immediate cancellation was 
arranged. Necessary procedures were followed to maintain this vet- 
eran in good standing with the Veterans Administration. A plan of 
extension study in evening classes was also outlined. 


Obviously, there are many situations where certain veterans 
have entered training unwisely. In other situations, as is 
evidenced in the case of Mr. B, personal responsibilities are 
such that employment concurrent with education is desirable. 
In such instances it is the responsibility of the counselor at 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs to facilitate cancellation with 
as little delay as possible without jeopardizing the veteran’s 
future educational benefits. 


CONCLUSION 


To the casual observer and the enrolled veteran alike, all 
of these personnel facilities available through the University 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs may well appear as a temporary 
expedient organized solely to assist the veteran during the 
period of increased enrollment. While the rapid growth of 
the bureau from a small information service to the complete 
organization that it is today is at least in part an outgrowth 
of early effort to meet this immediate problem, it is important 
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to note that the counseling service available to veterans is 
in no sense an emergency program. 

A great deal of what is being done today at the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs is, in a certain sense, pioneering in a new 
field of student personnel work. The services extended to 
many veterans on this campus are meeting a present need, 
but what has been learned during these formative years in 
specialized counseling will not be lost when the last veteran 
has left the University of Minnesota. The orientation inter- 
view, the plan of detailed referral and follow-up during the 
course of the veteran’s enrollment, as well as the special 
assistance provided for veterans who feel they must terminate 
their education before completion of their courses, all of 
these procedures apply to veterans and nonveterans alike. 
These phases of veteran counseling which have already proved 
their worth during an emergency period will remain as an 


important part of a personnel program available to all 
students. 
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Opportunities and Dangers for Higher 
Education’ 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


H ins EDUCATION today faces the greatest opportunity 


in its history, but it faces also its gravest dangers. Its 

opportunity lies first in the unprecedented number of 
young men and women seeking higher education. Although 
there was a slight drop in enrollments during the later years of 
the depression, colleges and universities had shown a signifi- 
cant and consistent increase in enrollments, doubling each 
twenty years to a peak of a million and a half in 1939-40. 
The war brought a sharp recession, although it was accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of women students and was 
partially compensated for by the Army and Navy college train- 
ing programs. In September 1946 enrollments in institutions 
of higher education more than made up the decrease, and the 
total number in colleges is now in excess of two million. Of 
this number, 50 percent are veterans. Contrary to common 
opinion there has been also an increase of 10 percent in the 
number of young women enrolled in our colleges. 

Many projections have been made as to the future enroll- 
ment and the long-range view for higher education. Two 
facts have significant bearing upon any prediction. When Pub- 
lic Laws 16 and 346 providing for veterans’ education were 
under consideration by the Congress, the most optimistic esti- 
mate was that not more than 8 percent of the veterans would 
be interested in taking advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities that might be provided through legislation. As of 
December 31, 1946, almost 40 percent of the veterans—five 
times the original estimate—had applied for certificates of 
Eligibility and Entitlement. Of this number, two and a half 
million—three times the estimate—are actually enrolled in 


*An address before the Conference of Ohio College Presidents, under the 
auspices of Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, January 17, 1947. 
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training and education, and of this number almost exactly half 
are in colleges and universities. 

It is impossible to predict accurately how great is the pres- 
ent backlog of students who want to attend college but have 
not been admitted. Any effort to total the number of appli- 
cants for admission which colleges and universities were 
forced to turn away will result in a grossly misleading figure. 
Many veterans and high school graduates applied at two or 
ten or even fifty institutions simultaneously. A sampling 
study made by the Veterans Administration in July 1946 of 
those who had applied for their certificates but had not yet 
enrolled in training and education showed that 74 percent re- 
ported that they were likely to take advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits of the GI bill; 15 percent stated that they 
were tentatively planning to enroll, leaving only 11 percent 
who stated that they were definitely not planning to take up 
their option for educational training. Taking only the figure 
of 74 percent, this would mean that a total of ten million vet- 
erans are planning to enter upon training or education. Using 
the present ratio of 50 percent in colleges and universities, 
this means that a total of five million veterans plan to go to 
college during the life span of the opportunities provided. 
Since the Congress has not yet declared the termination of 
the war, these educational benefits will continue for a minimum 
of nine more years. It would appear that the maximum en- 
rollment of veterans will come in the school year 1949-50 
or 1950-51. 

A second factor to take into account for predictive purposes 
is the increase in population. Estimates by the Bureau of the 
Census indicate an increase of more than five hundred thou- 
sand each decade of the age-range eighteen to twenty-one 
inclusive. If, as before the war, 20 percent of this expanding 
age group go to college, there will be an annual increment of 
some twenty-five thousand young people in college. 

There are, however, two counteracting factors. One is 
that of the physical facilities that can be provided on a basis 
adequate to appeal to college-age youths. I have deliberately 
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added the phrase “adequate to appeal to youth” for with the 
hundreds of thousands of veterans and high school graduates 
that have been turned away from colleges and universities, 
there are many facilities for instruction that are not being 
used to capacity. For example, one southern state totaled 
the number of excess applicants within the state and found 
that twenty-two thousand prospective students had been denied 
admission. A state registration day was set during which 
veterans and high school graduates who had been denied ad- 
mission might register to attend resident extension centers 
which the state university proposed to establish in any com- 
munity in the state in which as many as twenty-five applica- 
tions were received. Only 1,500 young people registered, and 
only 800 actually enrolled in the resident extension centers 
established throughout the state. Similarly the universities 
established in Army camps have not been filled to capacity, 
nor for the most part are teachers colleges enrolled to full 
strength even though many have modified the first two years to 
provide a parallel of the courses given in liberal arts colleges. 
This means that the physical limitation apparently will operate 
regardless of the courageous and farsighted way in which 
institutions and states have or may establish temporary 
facilities. 

These illustrations of the unwillingness of young people 
to attend other than the established educational institutions 
have not been given with any sense of criticism of the veteran 
or of the young high school graduate. Both are investing the 
most valuable asset which they have—time. It is only natural 
that they want more than merely the instruction in courses 
regardless of how well it may be given. They want also 
the intangible values that have been so long associated with 
the college campus. The answer, then, to the question of what 
enrollment can be expected in 1950 or 1960 is dependent, not 
upon measures of expediency, important though they may be, 
but upon the degree to which individual institutions, states, 
and the national government make adequate permanent facil- 
ities available. 
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A second limiting factor will be the gradual shift from 
federally subsidized students through Public Laws 16 and 346 
to those who attend at their own expense. I shall refer to 
this aspect of the problem again later. 

If in the light of these conflicting facts | may venture to 
look into the crystal ball, I would estimate that college and 
university enrollment will continue to increase until 1950-51, 
at which time it will be two and a half or at most two and 
three-quarter million students, and that this figure will remain 
fairly constant over the next decade of transition between 
nonsubsidized students and the present subsidized veterans. 

But however accurate this prediction, the present and po- 
tential increase in enrollment is the greatest challenge that has 
yet faced higher education. For the first time in our history 
the economic factor of selection is virtually eliminated for the 
fifteen million veterans whose only requisites for admission 
are the wearing of the uniform and the desire and ability 
to profit from higher education. 

But the opportunity for colleges and universities is more 
than in the numbers served. It lies, secondly, in the permea- © 
tion of an attitude of change. The war demonstrated that 
many of the hallowed practices of higher education had little 
justification except in tradition. The nine months’ calendar 
was discarded, and institutions remained open for twelve 
months of the year. The school day was lengthened to provide 
more effective use of physical facilities. At the present time 
in many institutions the school day is from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
The Army and Navy college programs demonstrated that if 
adequate motivations were added students could carry a 
heavier instructional load than was assumed desirable in the 
more leisurely atmosphere of the prewar college. It was found 
also that new instructional techniques and audio and visual 
aids provided economies of learning. New methods of teach- 
ing, for example, in language, shortened the time required 
to master at least the rudiments of the subject. The neat 
departmentalization of subject matter was broken, and courses 
were reorganized to meet new objectives. The prewar re- 
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quirements of high school graduation with twelve to fifteen 
prescribed Carnegie units was discarded in the interest of 
facilitating the admission of veterans to institutions of higher 
education. States provided equivalent diplomas based on ex- 
amination rather than courses studied. Colleges and univer- 
sities accepted such diplomas for admission, and through the 
use of the General Educational Development Test placed the 
veteran at the subject-matter level which he had mastered 
rather than measured his accomplishment in terms of the 
specific courses he had completed. 

Many of these developments are not new, but under the 
impetus of war and the abundant military funds available for 
experimentation, they were expanded more than would norm- 
ally have occurred in decades. The eagerness of institutions 
to serve veterans, more mature and with an infinitely more 
varied experience than a typical high school graduate, has 
made higher education willing and eager to move forward 
into new ventures and translate into programs of action those 
changes of war that demonstrably have value for education. 
So long as this spirit of adventure can be maintained, the op- 
portunity of colleges and universities is limited only by their 
resources. 

The postwar era is seeing a resurgence of general education. 
War brought an inevitable concentration on pragmatic values. 
Training in knowledge and skills was provided for specific 
ends and objectives. Basic research gave way to applied 
research in guided missiles, atomic bombs, and the conquest 
of germs. Even social science was directed to the means of 
influencing food habits and to techniques of indoctrination. 

A few voices were raised to point out that while the war 
must be won we must not sacrifice basic values essential for 
building a permanent peace abroad and security at home. 
As early as 1942 the Postwar Planning Conference was ap- 
pointed by the President to outline the steps that should be 
taken to regain as speedily as possible after the termination 
of hostilities the educational outlook lost during war. 

We must now rebuild these lost values; we must move 
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forward in basic science research; we must educate youth in 
terms of social values, both within our own national economy 
and in international relations. This opportunity is ours now; 
if lost, it will be lost forever in the rubble of our self-destroyed 
civilization. 

But I said at the beginning that higher education faces also 
its most serious dangers. The first of these dangers is that 
in its honest and sincere efforts to be of service to the maxi- 
mum number of veterans and to post-high-school students, 
it will lessen its own effectiveness. Already scattered reports 
indicate that classes are being increased in size beyond the 
possibility of retaining the kind of personal relationship be- 
tween faculty and students essential to assure total develop- 
ment of the individual. It may be true that subject matter 
can be presented in classes of a hundred or five hundred or, 
in One institution, twelve hundred; but there is little opportu- 
nity to determine even how much subject matter is mastered 
by students enrolled in such courses. Even less is there op- 
portunity for the give-and-take discussion essential to compre- 
hension, and still less can there be the transfer of those 
personal values which are essential if the college is to provide 
guidance in the broad field of human relations. 

Not only has the size of classes increased, but the percent- 
age of students taught by graduate assistants has reached an 
alarming proportion. In one large and very well-known in- 
stitution there are more graduate assistants teaching courses 
than the total number of regular faculty. In one department 
there are fourteen graduate assistants and only four persons 
of full faculty rank. Of course, there have been grave dif- 
ficulties in expanding the faculty to meet the quick and un- 
precedented increase in enrollment; but unless this condition 
can be speedily remedied, the mortality of students, and es- 
pecially of mature veterans, will reach an all time high— 
a mortality resulting from their own voluntary withdrawal. 

Each institution has faced and still faces a dilemma. 
It could have restricted enrollment to the numbers that could 
be taught under prewar standards; but in doing so, it would 
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have removed the opportunity of higher education from 
whatever number of students who would thereby be refused 
admission. On a national basis this would have meant at 
least half a million students. Or it could have used every 
possible means to expand enrollment even at the risk of less- 
ening the effectiveness of instruction and thereby spread its 
service over larger numbers. In my judgment, it was wise 
that the great majority of institutions chose the latter course. 
Students should be patient and should recognize that it was 
the institutions’ desire to be of service to them that brought 
about the present situation. But the full cooperation of every 
community, of the state, and of the national government, 
yes, of every citizen, is necessary if higher education is to 
continue to serve these great groups of students and at the 
same time rebuild the full effectiveness and value of a college 
education. 

There is a second danger implied in what I have just said, 
and that is that the local institution, the community that sup- 
ports it, and the states will lose their sense of responsibility 
for the colleges and universities within their area. One of 
the most important trends in higher education is the gradual 
shifting of this responsibility to the federal government. Be- 
ginning with the Morrill Act of the 1860's, the federal gov- 
ernment’s support of higher education was relatively small and 
restricted to the assistance of specific types of education such 
as agriculture and mechanic arts. The depression of the 
1930’s brought two new developments: one was the construc- 
tion of buildings in tax-supported institutions under the Public 
Works program; the other was the National Youth Admin- 
istration which provided scholarships to needy students regard- 
less of the type of institutions, public or private, in which they 
chose to enroll. 

The war years brought about an unusual situation in con- 
tracts between schools and the federal government. In 1943-— 
44 colleges and universities received from the federal govern- 
ment one hundred and sixteen million dollars for the instruc- 
tion of Army and Navy trainees under the Army Specialized 
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Training Program and the equivalent V-12 program of the 
Navy; approximately eighty million dollars was paid to in- 
stitutions for research; and some seventy-five million for avia- 
tion training through the Civil Aeronautics Authority, as 
well as additional millions for such civilian training programs 
as that for engineering, science and management, and the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps. These contracts made it 
possible for the institutions to render maximum service during 
. the war period. But they also have serious implications in 
considering the relationships of higher education and the 
federal government. 

Public Laws 16 and 346 moved one step further in the fed- 
eral support of higher education. They are, in a sense, implied 
contracts between the federal government and schools and 
training establishments to provide the education or training 
which these bills assure the veteran will be available to him. 
But it is not only a scholarship program for the veteran, it 
provides also for payments to the institution of its established 
fees or a contract price for each veteran enrolled. It is es- 
timated that this year payments through the Veterans Admin- 
istration to colleges and universities will be close to one-half 
billion dollars. Let me hasten to emphasize, these payments 
by the federal government for GI education do not cover 
the full cost of his education to the institution. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the national average of the amount paid by 
the Veterans Administration for each student is not the $500 
maximum provided in the law, but is approximately $380 per 
year. Out of every dollar which the institution spends for the 
education of the veteran, sixty cents on the average comes 
from the fedeal treasury and forty cents comes from other 
sources of institutional income, either endowment in the case 
of private institutions or tax funds in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions. With the increase in enrollment the amount that 
the institution is paying creates very serious financial difficulty. 

In the light of this brief statement you may well wonder 
why I have intimated that the GI bill may lessen the sense 
of local and state responsibility. If enrollment after World 
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War I is indicative of what would have happened after World 
War II, more than half of all veterans now enrolled would 
have been in colleges and universities even if the GI bill had 
not been passed. In so far as the amount the institutions are 
receiving from the federal government is in excess of the 
amount they would have received from their established fees 
without the GI bill, to that extent is the responsibility for 
higher education being shifted to the federal government. 
This shift in the instance of veterans is absolutely necessary 
since the burden has become so great because of numbers that 
institutions and states would have been unable to meet the 
need. I believe very firmly that tax-supported institutions 
should receive as high a proportion of the total instructional 
cost of the veteran as is received by private institutions charg- 
ing their established fees. There is certainly little justification 
for permitting educational institutions operating for profit 
to include a 10 percnt margin of profit within their established 
fees, and paying to nonprofit institutions only 60 percent of 
the actual cost of instruction. 

It is only when we look to the future that this question 
of the shift of responsibility becomes of extremely grave con- 
cern. After an interim of not to exceed five years federal 
payments for veterans will decline very sharply. If the in- 
stitutions are to remain at their present or have still further 
expanded enrollment, they will be forced to bear the full 
burden themselves unless, in the interim, some further plan 
of federal assistance is provided. 

This shift of responsibility is not only in terms of instruc- 
tional cost. Again in the carrying out of the implied contract 
between the Seventy-eighth Congress and the colleges and 
universities, the federal government has appropriated some 
three hundred and fifty million dollars for temporary housing, 
classrooms, and laboratories for the use of our institutions of 
higher education. There is hardly a college or university that 
does not now have temporary structures adjacent to its ivy- 
clad buildings. But these temporary structures are still grossly 
inadequate and will become more so with each passing year. 
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Relatively few can be converted into permanent buildings. The 
cost of their construction is five-eighths the cost of a permanent 
building. The institutions themselves have put one dollar 
into the erection of these temporary structures for each two 
dollars provided by the federal government. There will un- 
doubtedly be introduced into the Ejightieth Congress a bill 
to provide grants-in-aid for permanent construction. Again, 
this can be justified by interpreting it as a still further exten- 
sion of the government’s responsibility for veterans’ education. 

I am not decrying these shifts of responsibility. I very 
firmly believe that they must continue and expand if education- 
al opportunities on the higher education level are to be equal- 
ized throughout the nation. What I am saying is that new 
patterns of relationship are developing. They are being 
formulated on the justifiable basis of temporary expediency. 
They must be developed, instead, on the basis of carefully 
devised patterns—patterns which will, on the one hand, pro- 
vide such assistance as is necessary to assure equal opportunity 
and, on the other, retain the sense of responsibility for higher 
education and the full control of the educative process in the 
institution, the local community, and the state. 

There is a third danger which I can touch upon only briefly. 
In the present period of a buyer’s market in higher education 
two trends may be accelerated. One is the return to easily 
administered and often autocratic methods of determining who 
should be admitted to college and who will be permitted to 
continue. The other is that to absorb the costs in excess of 
the present federal subsidy, tuition and other fees may be in- 
creased to such an extent that we totally lose the present demo- 
cratic concept of higher education. From 1939-40 to 1946—- 
47 tuition fees were increased 20 percent on the average, and, 
interestingly enough, the proportion of increase was greater 
in publicly supported than in privately supported institutions. 
This may well be an argument for the development of a na- 
tional scholarship program which will provide a continuing 
subsidy comparable to that now provided through the GI bill. 

It was perhaps an effort to appraise these opportunities and 
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these dangers that Mr. Truman last July appointed the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. This Commission 
of twenty-nine leading representatives both of colleges and of 
the public interest has held two meetings. They are now 
actively preparing the following five studies: 

1. The responsibility of higher education in our democracy 
and in international affairs—Education which helps each 
student become a responsible, participating, effective citizen 
in our democracy is the most important single task of all insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This study will deal with funda- 
mental educational objectives and programs in relation to our 
social structure; it will include a summary of the best work 
now being done in this field, will appraise national needs, and 
will suggest what must be done to develop social understand- 
ing in terms both of our democratic life and in the field of 
international relations. 

2. Ways and means of providing higher educational op- 
portunity to all in terms of the needs of the individual and of 
the nation.—In this study the emphasis will be upon the best 
means of providing educational opportunities to all able young 
people, without regard to economic status, race, religion, or 
color. Specific means for providing such opportunities to the 
individual through scholarships and other means of assistance 
will be examined. 

3. The organization and expansion of higher education.— 
This study will be based upon the first two and will include a 
survey of present and needed educational facilities, an apprais- 
al of new types of institutions, and the development of inter- 
institutional cooperation on a state or regional basis. 

4. Financing higher education.—Providing physical facili- 
ties, stimulating fields of instruction, and developing areas of 
research will be dealt with from the point of view of the 
interrelationship of the institution, the state, and the federal 
government. 

5. Providing personnel for higher education—Among the 
issues which will be surveyed are the preparation, recruitment, 
and status of faculty personnel. 
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The national leadership of even such a Commission cannot 
do the whole job of charting the course for the future of higher 
education. The responsibility for translating whatever rec- 
ommendations that may be made into effective programs of 
action will continue to rest upon the institutions, the commu- 
nity, and the state. Courageous action and the foresighted 
vision that has characterized higher education in meeting the 
demands of war and the unprecedented needs of veterans will 
continue to characterize higher education in the decade ahead. 
It will be accomplished, however, only to the degree that the 
citizenry of the nation recognizes the importance of colleges 
and universities in our national life, are willing to pay the 
cost, and will work hand in hand with the community, the 
state, and the federal government. 
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The Council at Work 





T HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 


the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council a more intimate view of the Council’s 
development. Individuals desiring additional in- 
formation regarding subjects mentioned in this sec- 
tion are invited to write to the offices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C. 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The preliminary program for the 1947 annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education on May 2-3, at the Hotel 
Mayflower in Washington, has been mailed to the members. 
In this program notice was given of the proposal for the 
amendment of three sections of the Council’s constitution. 
The Council officers hope that a large representation from the 
membership will attend the meeting. The subjects to be 
discussed at the annual meeting are: The activities of the 
Council during the past year, including statements on the Com- 
missions on Accreditation of Service Experiences, the Im- 
plications of Armed Services Educational Programs, and 
Motion Pictures in Education. The economic situation of the 
teacher will also be considered both from the point of view 
of elementary and secondary education and of the faculty 
in institutions of higher education. Some phases of the in- 
ternational situation will be presented, as well as a “look at 
education” by representatives of labor and business. 


1947 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The chairman of the Council, George D. Stoddard, has ap- 
pointed the following individuals as members of the Nominat- 
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ing Committee to select a slate for presentation to members 
at the annual meeting of the Council on May 2-3, 1947: 
Robert C. Clothier, president, Rutgers University, and a 
delegate to the Council from the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, chairman; William R. Smithey, 
professor of secondary education, University of Virginia, and 
a delegate from the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; William E. Wickenden, president, Case 
School of Applied Science, and a delegate from the American 
Society for Engineering Education. 

The following officers will be selected: chairman, first vice 
chairman, second vice chairman, secretary, treasurer, two as- 
sistant treasurers, and two members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for three-year terms. Delegates to the Council from 
the constituent-member organizations and the executive of- 


ficers of the Council’s institutional members are eligible for 
these offices. 


CONSTITUENT-MEMBERS CONFERENCE, JANUARY 1947 


Fifty-six of the sixty-five constituent-member organiza- 
tions of the Council were represented by one hundred and four 
individuals at the conference in Washington on January 24—- 
25. The representatives gave considerable attention to (1) 
universal military training, (2) the proposed federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Security, and (3) issues in- 
volved in federal aid to education. Resolutions were passed on 
universal military training and on the proposed Department, 
and a vote taken on the various issues involved in the federal- 
aid question. A full report on the conference was distributed 
to Council members in April. 

After the conference the executive officers of the constituent 
members represented at the meeting were sent copies of the 
resolutions and the vote on federal-aid issues, with the request 
that they inform their membership of the action of the in- 
dividuals at the meeting in any way they deemed desirable. 
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Maiti BALLoTs 


The Executive Committee of the Council, at its meeting 
on February 16, 1947, after a discussion of the report of the 
conference of constituent-member representatives held in Jan- 
uary, voted to send to the delegates of the constituent mem- 
bers not represented at the conference, and to the institutional 
members of the Council, mail ballots containing the resolu- 
tions passed at the constituent-members conference on uni- 
versal military training and a Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Security, as well as the questions on issues involved in 
federal aid to education. The members were requested to 
cast their vote on the ballots and return them to the Council 
office not later than March 20, 1947. At this writing about 
50 percent of the members have returned their ballots. A 
tabulation is being made of the votes cast, and the results of 
the mail ballot will be announced at a later time 


MEMBERSHIP 


According to the Council’s annual custom, invitations for 
institutional membership in the Council were extended to 
eligible institutions and school systems. The Council is grati- 
fied to announce that the following have become members 
of the Council since January 1, 1947: 


Associate 


American Speech Correction Association 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Interfraternity Conference 


Institutional 


CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
Cooper Union, New York City, New York 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill, New York 


1 Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


T 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, New York 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


EACHERS COLLEGES 

Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston 
Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Cheyney 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma 


Teachers College of the City of Boston, Massachusetts 


Junior COLLEGES 


Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

Finch Junior College, New York City, New York 
Palm Beach Junior College, Palm Beach, Florida 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee 


Williamsport Dickinson Junior College, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 


vania 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Kansas State Department of Public Instruction 
Virginia State Board of Education 


Crry ScHoot SysTEMS 


‘Renewal. 


Chattanooga (Tennessee) Public Schools 

Houston (Texas) Independent School District 
Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 
Long Beach (California) Unified School District 
Mount Vernon (New York) Public Schools 
Nashville (Tennessee) Board of Education 


Oklahoma City (Oklahoma) Board of Education 
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Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Richmond (Virginia) Public School System 
Schenectady (New York) Board of Education 

School City of Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Spokane (Washington) Public Schools 

2 Springfield (Massachusetts) Public Schools 

Stockton (California) Unified School District 

2 Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


The membership of the Council as of March 31, 1947, is 


as follows: 


Comes WD = ns cc uwn cba cacdheatecsant 65 
Asebas wee 6. dO AR RVR RR 56 
Festienstiaenel | GUUIIONG 66.5 5s Si ihe tb he She oe 840 

BOM ciikcdadeddnsedetcdevaeeeee eee 961 


GRANTS 


Grants to the Council for specific purposes since January 1, 
1947, have been made by the following: 


C. R. REAGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE Fitm CouNcIL oF AMERICA: 


$ 250 toward the cost of printing the proceedings of the joint 
conference on audio-visual aids, June 14-15, 1946, held 
by the Film Council of America and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


THOMAS BRANDON OF BRANDON FILMs: 
$ 250 toward expenses of printing the proceedings of the joint 
conference on audio-visual aids, June 14-15, 1946, held 
by the Film Council of America and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 
Epwarp W. Hazen FouNNDATION: 
$ 4,000 additional toward the support of the Advisory Service 
on Student Personnel Programs. 
U. S. Navy DEPARTMENT: 
$ 6,000 or as much thereof as may be necessary, for a survey of 


the U. S. Naval Graduate School, Annapolis, Maryland. 


* Subscribing member. 
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GeorcE D. WiIDENER: 
$ 9,000 additional for the support of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Social Security. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 
$45,000 for further support of the activities of the Committee 
on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


$75,000 additional for the use of the commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction. 


MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The following committees of the Council have met since 
the issuance of the January number of THE EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD: 


January 
8 Committee on School Plant Research; Wash- 
ington 
11-12 Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government; 
Washington 
February 
14-15 Problems and Policies Committee ; Washington 
16 Executive Committee; Washington 
March 
2 National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions; Atlantic City 
6 Committee on a Study of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation; Washington 
7 Commission on Motion Pictures in Education; 
Atlantic City 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences; Washington 
11-12 Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government; 
Washington 
15 Committee on Southern Regional Studies in 


Education; Atlanta 
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31—A pril 1 Committee on a Survey of Business Education; 
Washington 


STAFF 


Since the last issue of THE EDUCATIONAL REcorD, the 
Council has added the following members to its staff for 
temporary periods. They are: 

F. Taylor Jones, registrar at Drew University, on sab- 
batical leave; to assist in developing the Advisory Service on 
Student Personnel Programs. 

M. M. Profitt, recently retired from the U.S. Office of 
Education; to explore the possibilities of the issuance by the 
Council of a handbook on foreign universities. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


At its January meeting the Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government, after evalu- 
ating the results of a Council study on the cost of board and 
room for veterans, unanimously approved a plan for sub- 
sistence payments to the children of veterans studying under 
Public Law 346, on the same basis as those for veterans 
under Public Law 16. This action was reported to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs of the House of Representatives 
in the testimony of Francis J. Brown. 

At its March meeting the committee met with student 
representatives of a number of veterans’ organizations on 
college campuses, to discuss with them the extent to which 
present subsistence payments were adequate. After talking 
with them, the committee reafirmed its previous recommenda- 
tion regarding payments for the children of veterans and sug- 
gested that consideration be given to the desirability of widen- 
ing the present differential between subsistence payments for 
single and married veterans. The committee pointed out that 
the original differential was $25, that is, $50 for a single 
veteran and $75 for a married veteran. When the subsistence 
payments were increased, the amount of the differential, 
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rather than the percentage of the differential was used as the 
basis for determining the present $65 and $90 payments. The 
committee was of the opinion that it was the intent of Con. 
gress to provide a differential on a percentage basis, rather 
than a fixed amount. At the same time the committee ex- 
pressed the hope that the Congress would authorize a national 
survey of current board and room costs for veteran students 
as the basis of determining whether or not the base figure 
of $65 should be increased. These recommendations of the 
committee were transmitted by letter to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 

In May 1946 the Council conducted a sampling study of 
changes in salaries for faculty members, by rank, in institutions 
of higher education. At its January 1947 meeting the com- 
mittee proposed that a follow-up study be made to procure 
comparable data on the changes made this year and those 
contemplated for 1947-48. The results of the study will 
shortly be summarized in the bulletin Higher Education and 
National Affairs. 

Colleges and universities are faced by the problems created 
by a totally new population—that of infants and children on 
the campus. On March 5, 1947, representatives of the Coun- 
cil met with representatives of the American Red Cross, the 
veterans’ organizations, the Children’s Bureau, and national 
educational associations to discuss ways through which as- 
sistance might be given to educational institutions in meeting 
the problems of health and recreation for the wives and chil- 
dren of veteran students. In order to determine how serious 
is the problem and in how many institutions it is acute, the 
Council has sent a questionnaire to all institutions in which 
veterans are enrolled—except those colleges exclusively for 
women. Institutions which do not have any problems are 
asked to check that fact and return the questionnaire un- 
answered. The data supplied by other institutions will be 
tabulated on a state basis. The results will be transmitted 
to state and local branches of national organizations which 
would be in a position to be of assistance. 
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ADVISORY SERVICE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WoRK 


Last November the Council announced to a selected group 
of institutions the establishment of an Advisory Service on 
Student Personnel Work, to bring experienced personnel 
specialists to college and university campuses for two-day con- 
sultations, to make either over-all surveys of their personnel 
work programs or studies of particular phases of it. The 
college requesting the service bears about one-quarter of the 
cost—a fee of $50 and entertainment of the consultant; the 
American Council carries the administrative charges and pays 
the consultant’s honorarium and travel expenses, from a Hazen 
Foundation grant. The response to this announcement has 
been so enthusiastic that as many consultations as the Advisory 
Service can arrange for this spring have already been sched- 
uled. Applications for next fall and winter are now being 
received. F. Taylor Jones, on sabbatical leave from his work 
as registrar of Drew University, is assisting with the organ- 
ization of the project, which is under the direction of A. J. 
Brumbaugh. 


Joint COMMITTEE WITH THF NATIONAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE ASSEMBLY 


Because of the lengthy consideration given to the proposed 
Department of Health, Education, and Security by the Coun- 
cil, the Executive Committee authorized sponsorship, with 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, of a Committee on 
a Federal Department of Education, Health and Welfare. 
This committee has met twice, on January 31 and February 
24, 1947. C. M. Bookman, executive vice president of the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati; Ernest L. Stebbins, director 
of the School of Hygiene and Public Health at Johns Hopkins 
University; and George F. Zook, president of the Council, 
are serving as co-chairmen of the committee. Representatives 
of the committee appeared at the congressional hearing of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
on March 18, 1947, lending their support to the creation of 
a Department of Health, Education, and Security, suggesting 
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that the name proposed be changed to Department of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Welfare. 


REFUNDS TO AGENCIES WHICH UNDERWROTE THE 
PREPARATION OF THE TUTTLE GUIDE 


In 1944 when the issuance of the Guide to the Evaluation 
of Armed Services Educational Experiences, edited by George 
P. Tuttle, was being discussed, it was found necessary to seek 
financial assistance for its publication. At that time seventeen 
organizations interested in accrediting procedures generously 
made contributions totaling $10,200 to the Council for the 
purpose of underwriting this Guide. The Guide has had a 
large sale, sufficient to enable the Council to return to the 
original donors the amounts they appropriated toward the 
publication of the volume. It has given the Council officers 


and Executive Committee great satisfaction to be able to make 
this reimbursement. 


Tue STUDY OF THE SOVIET UNION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


Richard W. Burkhardt, of the Maxwell School at Syracuse 
University, director of the Study of the Soviet Union in Social 
Studies Teaching Materials, has sent to the Council office 
the first draft of a report of the Study. It is expected that 
the report will be published in the not too distant future. 


New EbITIONS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
AND AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Council has begun work on the preparation of the fifth 
edition of American Universities and Colleges and the second 
edition of American Junior Colleges. These new editions will 
appear as early as possible in 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications activities of the Council have greatly ex- 
panded during the last year, due possibly to the fact that 
studies which had been interrupted by the war are now being 
concluded and reports submitted. 
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Ten volumes have been published since the first of the year, 
as follows: Utilizing Human Talent, by Frederick B. Davis, 
and Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services, by John R. 
Miles and Charles R. Spain, both sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs, 
to be followed by nine additional titles during the year 1947; 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations, an annotated book 
list for elementary and secondary school classes, prepared for 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools under the direc- 
tion of Hilda Taba, now in its second printing; Social Security 
Reading List, compiled by Robert M. Ball for the Committee 
on Education and Social Security; The Relation of Religion 
to Public Education: The Basic Principles, by the Committee 
on Religion and Education, and Selected Issues in Education: 
Universal Military Training, Federal Aid to Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Security, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the latter a report of a conference of constituent members 
of the Council, edited by Francis J. Brown, both titles being 
in the Studies series; Supplement No. 16 to THE EpUCATION- 
AL Recorp for January, containing the proceedings of the 
Eleventh Educational Conference held in New York City, 
October 31, 1946; 4 Report of the Committee on a Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Security, sponsored 
jointly by the American Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly; the two separate volumes of 
the Maryland Commission on Higher Education, Recommen- 
dations of the Maryland Commission on Higher Education, a 
54-page report submitted to the Governor of Maryland on 
February 1, followed by the complete 384-page book entitled 
Higher Education in Maryland. In addition a folder of 
Directions for the Revised Cumulative Record for Junior and 
Senior Colleges was issued in January. 





